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The Book of Mark to be Studied In 1934-5 


























Auxiliary Bible-Study Book 





on Woman’s Work. 
earnest student to the Cross. 





| THE MINISTERING MASTER 
| STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


The new Auxiliary Bible-Study book has been prepared in the office of the Committee 
It gives a fresh approach to the 
The purposes of this study are, to arouse a fresh appre- 
ciation of our ministering Master, and to strengthen our zeal in his service. 
book carries the material for both teacher and student. 


PRICE, 25c 





Book of Mark, and leads the 


The study 




















HELPFUL BOOKS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


The Gospel of Mark, From a Different Angle 
By Anna Branch Binford 


Ten brief studies, each planned for a twenty-minute period. 
This series of studies was the result of actual work with a 
Business Woman’s Circle. Business people will like it because it 
deals with practical problems which they meet every day. Each 
is short and to the point; is definite in the assignments made and 
in the outline suggestions. Price, 20c. 


The Gospel of Mark 
By Charles R. Erdman 

A complete outline of the book is given, then each subdivision 
is explained and discussed. The Scripture contained in each sub- 
division is printed according to the American Revised Version. 
A simple and comprehensible commentary for the busy Bible 
teacher. Dr. Erdman’s comments are filled with spiritual in- 
spiration and comfort. Price, $1.00. 


Saint Mark. (The New Century Bible) 
By J. Vernon Bartlett 


A verse-by-verse explanation of the entire book which is full 
and clear. An introduction of seventy-two pages gives Author- 
ship, Sources, Characteristics, Aim, Date, ete. Price, $1.25. 


St. Mark. (Cambridge Bible) 
By A. Plummer 
A very complete and thorough commentary. Each chapter is 
taken up, verse-by-verse, and explained fully. Introduction gives 


authorship, etc. A good help for the thoughtful and industrious 
teacher. Price, $1.20. 


The Gospel According to Mark 
By G. Campbell Morgan 
The complete Book of Mark is studied in detail—an exposi- 
tion and an exegesis. It throws an abundance of light on the 
wording and on the inner meaning of Mark’s words. This is a 
stenographic report of a series of sermons covering the Book 
of Mark. Price, $2.50. 


St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. 
By Andrew Sledd 
A Life of Christ in popular and readable style, written in 
twelve chapters especially for Leadership Training classes. 
The author’s intimate knowledge of the details makes the Master 
really live, and the reader can, in imagination, walk side by side 
with the Master through his whole career. Price, $1.00. 


The Son of Man Seeking Men 
By S. M. Glasgow 


Outlines of six addresses on the Book of Mark, given before 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School at Montreat in 1933. 
Price, 20c. 


A People’s Life of Christ 
By J. Paterson-Smyth 


The story of the Life of Christ written in a simple, fascinat- 
ing style. A delightful book to pass around the circle to be read 
as parallel while studying Mark. Price, $1.00. 


The Gospel of Mark 
We can supply the Gospel of Mark in separate volumes at the 
following prices: 


10c American Revised Version, bound in maroon paper covers. 
Minion type. Size, 34%4x4™% inches. 
2c King James Version, bound in paper. 5 to 100 copies 


@ 1%e. More than 100 @ 1%e. 





Order Bible Study Books and Above Helps From 


20c King James Version, bound in cloth, round corners, red 
Small Pica Type. Size, 314x414 inches. 
50c King James Version (Bijou Edition), bound in suede leath- 


er, overlapping covers, gold edges. India paper. Good 
Size, 14%4x2 inches. 


edges. 


readable type. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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The Biggest BOOK Bargain of All 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 0. HENRY 


In one big volume for $1.60, postpaid. 

This is a giant volume of 1,396 pages, 
containing the material of 18 volumes 
complete, and giving the stories of this 
great master story-teller absolutely 
without abridgement. There are 273 
of these stories, each one a masterpiece 
of fiction. 








O. Henry, perhaps more than any other 
American story-teller, has captured the 
irony, tragedy and humor of every-day 
life. No matter who his characters 
were—whether shop girls, tramps, ac- 
tors, poli , elu , or stenograph- 
ers—he was able to probe deeply into 
their hearts and problems, because of 
the great sympathy, tolerance and wis- 
dom with which he was gifted. He 
knew life’s beauty and its meanness, 
its sordidness and its glory. Melodrama, 
tragedy and comedy flowed from his pen 
with equal brilliance. 

His work as a whole can be truth- 
fully called “A handbook of human 
nature.” Here you have it all in this 
one mammoth volume at less than the 
cost of one volume of the stories as 
heretofore published. 


——Order from—— 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 





———— 





























Japanese Women Speak 


By MICHI KAWAI and 
OCHIMI KUBUSHIRO 


Both of the authors are native Japa- 
nese women, with degrees from Amer- 
ican Colleges. Miss Kawai is known as 

the greatest woman leader in Japan.” 
She was invited by the Central Commit- 
tee on the United Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions to write the textbook giving “A 
message from the Christian women of 
Japan to the Christian women of Amer- 
ica.” It is written in a most interesting 
style. It gives a general description of 
a certain phase of the work, and then a 
story of a certain woman in that field 
who is doing this work. The chapter 
headings are: The Church at Work, 
New Opportunities, Advance in Educa- 
tion, Building the New J apan, Women at 


Friemishin’ Peace and International 
Prices: Paper, 50c; cloth, $1.00. 


Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark-Tex,. 


























FOLLOW APRIL 


I would like to kiss sweet April 
On her cool capricious mouth; 
I would like to follow April for a 
day— 
Follow every vagrant fancy, 
Turning east or west or south, 
Caring naught if only April leads 
the way. 


For I hear her voice a-calling, 
Like the haunting pipes of Pan, 
In the song of rivers rushing te the 
seas; 
And the silver showers falling 
Through a melting rainbow’s span; 
And the waking woodland’s lonely 
melodies. 


I will follow, follow April, 
Fair and free and wild and sweet, 
And the heart of her, adventurous 
and gay; 
She is life’s swift play of color, 
Sun and shadow, changing fleet; 
I will follow long as April leads 
the way. 
—May Howe Dakin, 
In New Outlook, Toronto. 
—-Oo—— 


Rise my soul and break your prison! 

For the Christ, your Lord, is risen! 

While his victories avail you 

Death nor terrors can assail you: 

Rise with him and with him, risen 

Run to visit souls in prison; 

Show them how your bonds were 
broken, 

Lend them all your keys in token 

That you fought your ways from 
prison 

By the help of Jesus Risen. 

—Rachel Capen Schaufier. 
——_0o-—_ 


I perceive that Christ suffered only 
His wounds to be touched after He 
had risen from the dead, as though 
He would teach us that henceforth 
we can be united to Him only 
through His suffering. —Fascal. 





ARLIAMEN TARY 





Learn to pronounce the beautiful 
name “Auxiliary.” Those who pre- 
side and participate in Auxiliary 
meetings should learn to pronounce 
the name of their own organization. 
“Auxiliary” is so musical when 
properly pronounced, but most peo- 
ple say, “Aux-il-ry” and sometimes, 
“Aux-il-er-ra-ry.” The best authori- 
ties give this pronunciation: “Awgs- 
zil-ya-ry,” with accent on the “zil.” 
The “ia” becomes “ya” and should 
not be left out, nor should another 
syllable be inserted. 
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BUDGET--BUDGET 


LET US HELP YOU 


Balance the Church Budget 


BY SAVING YOU 20% TO 30% 
ON THE COST OF YOUR 


Fire and Tornado Insurance 


Allowing Payment of Premium In Small 
Annual Installments. Churches Every- 
where Find Our “SPECIAL POLICY’ 
Just What They Need. 
For information and rates, address 
GEO. P. MAGILL, D. D. 
Supt. Presbyterian Dept. 


National Mutual Church 


Insurance Co. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 




















Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money for Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary 
Bureau as the most economical source 
for personal supplies and mission equip- 
ment of high quality. 
S ECRETARIES and Purchasing 
Agents of Foreign Missions find that 
our free catalog and special discount 
list enables them to save money for 
their stations. 
M ISSIon Boards can economize by 
selecting hardware, paints and 
other building materials from our cata- 
log, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward cata- 
log, for export use only, write TODAY 
for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Department, Chicago, U. 8. A. 

















The Sabbath 


The Sabbath of the Lord Thy God— 

The Lord’s Day. 

By REV. W. F. JUNKIN 
The author, one of our misionaries to 
China, argues that the Sabbath law is 
of perpetual obligation. He finds in 
the Chinese Ye-Ching, which is one of 
the “Five Classics,” distinct references 
to the Sabbath. These classics were 
compiled by Confucius, five hundred 
years before Christ. Dr. Junkin’s little 
book is a valuable contribution to the 
Sabbath question. Price, 8e each; 15 
for $1.00. 
rom— 


—Order fi nae 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Va. 




















MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 1842 
A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 
A. B. degree. 
Dramatics, Commercial 
Journalism, 
Student body limited to 250. 
for catalogue. 
L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
BOX M, STAUNTON, VA. 


Courses in Art, Musie, 
subjects, and 


Write 























RECENT BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING VALUE 


RELIGION IN SHOES 
or 
BROTHER BRYAN OF BIRMINGHAM 


By HUNTER B. BLAKELY, Jr. 
Price, $1.50 


From a Review in the Christian Observer, by Rev. W. L. 
Lingle, D. D. a bs 

“On June 1, 1889, Rev. J. A. Bryan went to Birmingham, 
Alabama to become pastor of the Third Presbyterian church of 
that city. He was a very young man, just out of the theolog- 
ical seminary, and did not have very robust health. He is 
still pastor of that church, but at the same time he is pastor 
of the whole city of Birmingham. . He is a man of 
the people, and no respecter of persons. His love knows no 
class distinctions and no racial bounds. The rich and the poor, 
the educated and the illiterate, the Jew and the Gentile, and 
the white and the black, are all alike to him. . . . This 
book tells a story of his life and ministry in Birmingham 
during these forty-five years. There has not been any other 
ministry in our Church just like it. There have been longer 
pastorates, more eloauent preachers, more profound theolo- 
gians, more militant debaters, and more skilled parliamen- 
tarians, but no more Christ-like man or ministry. When 
you read the story of his life, if you are a layman, you will 
want to be a better Christian; if you are a minister, you 
will want to be a better Christian, a better preacher, and a 





THE PROPHET OF ZION-PARNASSUS 
By JAMES F. HURLEY and JULIA GOODE EAGAN 
Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.10. 


Dr. Charles R. Erdman, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., 
says: 

“This narrative is of interest not only to Princetonians and 
Presbyterians, but to all patriots, as it portrays vividly the 
career of a modern prophet whose sturdy character is typical 
of the Scotch-Irish pioneers to whom America owes some of 
the best strains of its blood and many of its most precious 
traditions and institutions.” 


Dr. E, Merton Coulter, Department of History, University of 
Georgia, says: 

“This book is a delightful account of the life and times of 
Samuel E. McCorkle, the great divine and educator in early 
North Carolina. The authors have made excellent use of the 
sources of information on their subject and have produced a 
book not only readable and interesting but valuable as a con- 





better pastor.” 


tribution to the history of the state.’ 











CHRIST FOR ME! AND OTHER 
ADDRESSES 


By CHARLES FORBES TAYLOR 


Price, $1.00 

Reviewed by Rev. Joseph Dunglinson, D. D., Danville, Va.: 

These addresses, given originally at brief noon-day services, 
are good examples of the “popular” kind of religious message— 
simple, pointed, pungent, not very deep, rich in anecdotes, 
lapsing often into an easy, colloquial style, with a touch of 
humor or just a dash of the sensational now and then; and 
expressive throughout of an unconventional and friendly atti- 
tude on the part of the speaker. The theology that comes into 
view is of the orthodox, evangelical type. Not many years ago 
the author was widely known as “The Boy Evangelist.” He 
knows how to hold the interest of a casual crowd, and, while 
making no heavy demand on their intellectual powers, to guide 
them along wholesome channels of thought. The obvious pur- 
pose of each message is to give some practical lesson of faith, 
courage, or cheer. 


FAITH—AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 
By STEWART MEANS 


Price, $2.50 

Reviewed by Rev. A, A. Little, D. D., Meridian, Miss.: 

This book is a noble and convincing plea for the historic 
doctrine of the Protestant Church. It exalts, with a rare com- 
mand of language and keen insight into history, the founda- 
tion truth of the Reformers, to-wit: Justification by Faith. 
The book is more than this. It is so many sided that it in- 
cludes all we have in Christ Jesus. In it the spiritual ap- 
prehension of Jesus Christ by the soul and the dwelling of 
His spirit in the hearts of believers as the essence of the 
Christian faith, is set over against the mere holding as true 
certain intellectual statements on one hand, and the sacra- 
mental theory of salvation through ceremonies on the other. 
However much one may disagree or agree with some state- 
ments of the writer, the book is both illuminating and devo- 
tionally instructive, and that to an unusual degree. 


GOD AT WORK 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Price, $2.50 
Reviewed by Rev. A. A. McLean, D. D., Lenoir, N. C.: 


In this volume the writer tries to recover the supernatural 
and invest it with ideas and conceptions which make it usable 





today, his contention being that the supernatural, as usually 
understood, is identified with the miraculous. The theme is 
developed in four parts. In the first, ‘‘Land-marks,” the nat- 
ural and supernatural are contrasted and defined. In the 
second, “The Life of Faith,” faith is treated subjectively—its 
basis, its difficulties. In the third, ‘““What Faith Finds in 
God,”’ faith is treated objectively. The last division, “Saint- 
hood,” is the best part of the book. Here are discussed the 
ideals and cultivation of sainthood. In the writings of this 
author one expects to find departures from the orthodox. One 
is bound, however, to like the tone of this book. Dr. Brown 
is not one to tear down, and not to put something in its 
— The book is constructive and will well repay a careful 
reading. 


SCHOOL, HOME AND COMPANY 


By S. 8S. DRURY 


Price, $2.00 


Reviewed by Rev. R. H. McCaslin, D. D., Memphis, Tenn.: 


This is an interesting, thought-provoking and well-written 
book by the famous head of St. Paul’s School. The book dis- 
cusses the important relationship of parents and teachers, 
teachers and students, and parents and students. The author 
does this in an understanding way, quite illuminating and 
exceedingly helpful to all who touch these problems. He 
links the home and the school in partnership in a common 
service for youth. It is a book that every teacher should read 
with exceeding great care and interest. The very first chapter 
grips one because he calls it “A Mirror for Teachers,” and he 
invites the teacher to look thoughtfully into this mirror. He 
calls the teacher the most regularly employed, the best vaca- 
tion resident in the United States. Whether that is true or 
not may be open to discussion. But this chapter alone should 
make teachers better teachers. There are fifteen chapters in 
the book and every single one of them is worth reading. ‘The 
Cure for Snobbery,” “God and the Boy,” “School Spirit,” 
“Being Happy Alone” are some of the chapters that partic- 
ularly grip one’s interest. and the book is an honest, fearless 
statement of the new attitude in education and home train- 
ing without any indulgence in the fads of the day; and while 
there are many things in the book which perhaps one may 
not agree with, it is certainly well-worth one’s time to read 
it, particularly if he is interested in the problem of youth. 
The first four essays in the book are about teachers and are 
addressed only to teachers; the rext five relate to the home 
and those who control the school; the remaining six are con- 
spiracies with young people. There is charming wit that 
runs all through the book that makes it exceedingly interest- 
ing reading. 








Send orders t0 PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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x The Circulation Office x 


There are many signs and sounds of great activity around the circulation office 
as the fine reports of SURVEY WEEK come in. Thus far, they are much better 
than those of last year, and we hope they will continue until the close of The Sub- 
scription Contest, and throughout the entire year. 


THE LARGEST LIST 


has been sent in by Westminster Church of St. Louis, Mo. This church gives 
a subscription to every family contributing to its benevolences. It is encouraging to 
the church, as well as to “The Survey” to note this list is larger than that of last year. 


GAINS IN SUBSCRIPTION 


come from so many of our churches that we have been unable to acknowledge 
them all. We take this opportunity to congratulate you upon the good work. 


TO THE RETIRING OFFICERS: 


We thank you for the fine codperation we have enjoyed throughout your term 
of office. It has been a pleasure to be associated with you in the work of ‘The Survey.” 
We trust you are continuing your Auxiliary work in some other capacity of that 


organization. 


Vera O. Hm. 





The Roll of Honor 


It is indeed an honor to have your church on the first list of the new fiscal year. 
These churches report 20 per cent of their membership as subscribers to The Pres- 


byterian Survey! 
Church 


kh ES | nae 
Covenant, Lowell, N. C. _------- 
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Secretary of Literature 
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Renee Mrs. C. C. Swecker 
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Recent Additions to Our Dollar Books 


ages, IDEAS OF JEREMIAH. By Chas. E. Jef- 

erson. 

CHRIST OF EVERY ROAD. By E. Stanley Jones. 

FOOTLOOSE IN INDIA. By Gordon Sinclair. 

A FORTUNE TO SHARE. By Vash Young. 

FORTY YEARS OF SCOTLAND YARD. By F. P. 
Wensley. 

GOETHE. By Emil Ludwig. 

INCREDIBLE CARNEGIE. By John K. Winkler. 

ISLAND OF PENGUINS. By Cherry Kearton. 

JEREMIAH THE PROPHET. By Raymond Calkins. 

JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By Silas Bent. 

LET’S DO THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Carveth 
Wells. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Frederick Rittelmeyer. 

MEET THE JAPANESE. By H. A. Phillips. 

MEET THE SPANIARDS. By H. A. Phillips. 

MEXICO: A STUDY OF TWO AMERICAS. By 
Stuart Chase. 

ONCE A GRAND DUKE. By Alexander of Russia. 


READING THE BIBLE. By William Lyon Phelps. 

THE RIVERSIDE NEW TESTAMENT. Told in the 
Language of Today. 

THE ROAD AROUND IRELAND. By Padraic Colum. 

ROGET’S THESAURUS. 

STORIES OF THE HYMNS AND THEIR TUNES. 
By F. J. Gillman. 

SECRETS OF EFFECTIVE LIVING. By James G. 
Gilkey. 

SERMONS I HAVE PREACHED TO YOUNG PEO- 
PLE. Edited by Sidney Weston. 

STORIES OF THE SOUTH, OLD AND NEW. By 
Addison Hibbard. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By 
James Snowden. 

VITAL ELEMENTS OF PREACHING. By 4. S. Hoyt. 

WHAT DO PRESENT DAY CHRISTIANS BELIEVE. 
By James Snowden. 

THE WORD OF GOD AND THE WORD OF MAN. 
By Karl Barth. 


Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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The World Calendar 
Every Year the Same 
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YEAR-END DAY, December Y, follows December 30th every year 
LEAP-YEAR DAY, June L, follows June 30th in leap years 


ANY of our readers are interested in the agita- 
tion for a revised or reformed calendar, which 
will enable us to to have a “stabilized calen- 

dar.” Numerous schemes of revision have been pro- 
posed, but there has heretofore been some question as 
to the attitude of the Roman Church and the Greek 
Orthodox Church when it came to the stabilization of 
Easter. The Greek Church has been in the throes of 
adjusting its own church calendar for the past fifteen 
years, gradually abandoning the old Julian dates for 
the Gregorian system—a process not yet complete. 

Early in this year, announcement was made by Arch- 
bishop Germanos, representative of the (Ecumenical 
Patriarch, that the Eastern Orthodox Church favors 
an immediate revision which will establish a perpetual 
calendar of equalized quarters. As the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church speaks for a membership of more than 
140,000,000 Christians, this is an announcement of 
some importance. 

The World Calendar regulates the twelve-month 
year. It is balanced in structure, perpetual in form. 

Its twelve months are multiples of halves and quar- 
ters. The equal quarters consist of 3 months; the first 
month has 31 days; the remaining two have 30 days. 


These quarters also comprise 13 weeks or 91 days, of 
which 13 days are Sundays and 78 are weekdays. Each 
month has 26 weekdays. 

In the perpetual calendar, Year-End Day, the odd 
365th and last day of the year, is considered as an ex- 
tra Saturday between December 30 and January 1. 
The additional 366th day in leap years is considered 
as another extra Saturday between June 30 and July 
1 and is called Leap-Year Day. These days are 
tabulated as December Y and June L respectively, by 
which method the 31-day months begin the quarters. 
It is recommended that these two stabilizing days be 
considered by the United States as holidays. January 
1, New Year’s Day, falls on Sunday, and the working- 
week begins the following day. 

The revised twelve-month year in its even quarters 
conforms to the seasons, recognizing natural laws. Com- 
parisons are easily obtained; changes involved require 
a minimum of adjustment; expenses are not increased 
for business and the consumer; religious and secular 
holidays are stabilized, and the transition from the 
old to the new order is made easy by the retention of 
the twelve-month year. 
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The One-Teacher Rural School Project 


(Those of us, and we are many throughout the South, who are interested in the interracial work and 
in the remarkable progress being made by Negro friends and co-workers in building for a new day, will be 


interested in this article. 
projects of Spelman College.) 


HIRTY-EIGHT smiling faces peered in the door- 

T way of the President’s office. The members of 

the one-teacher rural school had come to pay 

their respects to Miss Read and to visit Spelman Col- 

lege, Morehouse College and Atlanta University. They 

heard the organ in Sisters Chapel, sang spirituals and 
went to see the animals at Grant Park. 

For five weeks this group of eager learners, rang- 
ing in age from five to twenty-five years, had been 
working with Miss Elizabeth T. Perry, of Spelman 
College, in the rural school near Union City, Georgia. 
They had heard a great deal of these institutions and 
they had had regular visits from many teachers and 
from the students in the Summer School who were 
registered for the work in rural education. And now, 
just one week before school was to close, ‘they came 
to return the visit and to see something of Atlanta. 


Then back to the little one-room school about half 
a mile from the main highway, past a cotton field 
almost ready to bloom, up a road so rutty the truck 
can hardly find solid ground for its wheels—ah, but 
not so rutty on this day for the big boys in the class 
have been doing some work on those deep trenches— 
and on into the school yard. How gay the building 
looks in its whitewash which was put on by the older 
boys with the help of the Morehouse College boys who 
assisted Miss Perry at the beginning of the school and 
with its screened door and windows. The yard has 
been all cleaned up and flowers have been planted by 
the parents and the children. The dainty white cur- 
tains made by the older girls from old material pro- 
vided by a friend of the project and the shelves on 
the walls with pots and bowls of flowers add an air 
of cheerfulness. A bookcase in one corner contains 
a tempting selection of “summer reading.” 


Before the school opened, Miss Perry met the parents 
at a lodge meeting; and she talked with the children 
on the closing day of the regular school year. Every- 
one seemed happy to have the demonstration school in 
that community, and eager requests came from districts 
nearby asking permission for their children to attend 
the school also. 


It was decided that forty children could be handled 
comfortably; forty-five enrolled, and the average at- 
tendance for the summer session was thirty-eight. Five 
of these children walked three miles each way every 
day to come to school. While there were no records 
at the school, statements of parents and children clas- 
sified the students as follows: 

Grade 8, three pupils; Grade 7, one pupil; Grade 
6, one pupil; Grade 5, seven pupils; Grade 4, three 
pupils; Grade 3, four pupils; Grade 2, three pupils; 
Grade 1, ten pupils; Primer, thirteen pupils. 

They came from a variety of homes. In a few, the 
adults are day laborers in nearby towns; but the ma- 
jority work farms on the share basis. There seemed 


It is reprinted from the Spelman Messenger, and is an account of one of the 


to be only one family in the community who owned 
its own home. 

A study of the families revealed that the average 
house has three rooms; in two cases ten people live in 
three rooms. None of the houses have bath tubs or 
electric lights; no families own radios or cars that run. 
Eleven families live in houses that leak. 

Because of the short term of six weeks, it was neces- 
sary to bring in outside help to do some of the things 
that, in a longer term, would have been done by par- 
ents and students; but nothing was attempted which 
could not be handled in any average community. 

One of the first steps in the work was a physical ex- 
amination of all the children by the University physi- 
cian and nurse. Unaccustomed to contact with a doc- 
tor, the children were frightened, but they were plucky 
and in every case but one “stood by.” One boy suc- 
cumbed to his fears and slipped out. The parents were 
grateful for the opportunity of an examination and 
took pains to see the teacher and hear the doctor’s sug- 
gestions. His report showed: 


Dermatitis, 5 cases; heart irregularity, 2 cases; 
strabismus, 1 case; decayed teeth, 8 cases; enlarged 
glands, 6 cases; scabies, 1 case. 


The children were enthusiastic about school from the 
very first day. Before school began, they watched wide- 
eyed as the Summer School students cleaned up: the 
mixing of whitewash, mending doorsteps and putting 
screens on door and windows were very exciting and 
the children did not miss a thing. They came to school 
at seven o’clock and stayed as long as the teacher 
stayed; on Sundays they hung around the school yard 
admiringly and talked about what was going on there. 
The school was a real community center. 


In order to include all the subjects prescribed by 
the Georgia program of studies, the children were 
grouped according to their accomplishment in the proj- 
ect around which interest centered. The University 
instructor in psychology and his class in tests and meas- 
urements gave achievement tests to help in the clas- 
sification. Subjects were correlated, and alternated 
in the schedule so that several new and _ interesting 
projects could be added. 


A trip to a clay pit in the neighborhood resulted in 
a fine lot of material for molding. There was a bird 
walk, an insect hunt, and a trip to the boulders. Par- 
ents, children, and the codperating class at the Uni- 
versity joined in cutting weeds around the school, set- 
ting out a hedge, ridding the yard of stumps, and 
planting a garden. The State Department of Education 
supplied material for two sanitary outhouses, and sent 
an expert and workers to build one of them. The 
older boys watched the work carefully and when it was 
completed, they were able with little help to build the 
second one. Before the end of the session, a well was 
started with the codperation of the State Department 
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of Education, and it is to be finished and covered be- 
fore the opening of the fall term. 

Little can be accomplished in six weeks’ time; but 
in this case that little is extremely significant. A new 
keynote has been set for the community. There’s an 
enthusiasm, a hopefulness, a faith that codperation may 
result in accomplishment. Families have found they 
have something to contribute, and that the State De- 
partment of Education will work with them and fur- 
nish necessary materials as they furnish the labor for 
improvements. White people have become interested. 
A storekeeper contributed a quantity of paper for 
charts; a white home-owner repaired the house where 
the teacher boarded. Others called to express their in- 
terest in the progress that was being made. Everyone 
seemed in accord with the sentiment of one parent who 
attended the meeting at the lodge and said: ‘We’s 
gwine ter climb de sapling wid yer ’twel it bends.” 

The experiment has demonstrated what can be done 
in a one-teacher school. The environment was used 
as a starting point and all the resources of the neigh- 
borhood were drawn into the service of the school. It 
was shown that while subject matter is important, it 
is important only as it means something to the child. 
By proper grouping, time was given to all the neces- 
sary subjects, which were related to the child’s ex- 
perience and made a part of his working knowledge. 
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If two-thirds of our schools in Georgia, for example, 
are to remain one-teacher schools as has been prophe- 
sied, it is urgent that the rural teacher be prepared to 
make her school a dynamic force in the community 
and a center of education capable of laying a strong 
foundation for every child’s future. In the experiment 
at Union City, an effort was made to show Summer 
School students that strong content courses can be given 
in a one-teacher school, and that “rural school” should 
not carry any suggestion of lack of preparation in the 
fundamentals. 


Much of the success of the work this summer is due 
to the codperation of officials of the county and state 
departments of education; to Miss Maggie Perry, Ful- 
ton County Supervisor, who helped to choose a school 
suitable for the experiment and who codperated in 
every way possible in preparing for it; to Mr. Jere A. 
Wells, Fulton County Superintendent, who furnished 
materials for the well, outhouses, and other repairs, 
and who gave invaluable advice and assistance through- 
out the session; and to Mr. J. C. Dixon, the State 
Supervisor of Negro Education, who codperated in 
planning for the experiment and helped to make it 
worthwhile. Appreciation is extended to them and to 
the parents and other friends whose fine spirit and 
active participation made the work possible. 


—Spelman Messenger. 





Honor Roll of States Free from Lynchings in 1933 


al fir year 1933 was probably the worst year in 
the crusade against the lynching evil since 
1922,” says the Federal Council of Churches 
in announcing today its Honor Roll of states free of 
lynchings in 1933. The Honor Roll, prepared by the 
Federal Council’s Department of Race Relations, re- 
veals that lynching has again spread to the territory 
of a larger number of states than in any of the eleven 
years since the Honor Roll was instituted. The num- 
ber of victims of lynchings was larger in 1933 than 
in any year since 1926. 


“The year 1933 found only thirty-seven states re- 
maining on the Roll of those free from the terrible 
evil of lynching,” continued the statement of ‘tthe 
Church Council. Eleven states lost their places on 
the Honor Roll in 1933, which was six more than the 
preceding year. Nine of these states had been on the 
Roll the preceding year. California had not had a 
lynching since 1920; North Carolina had been free 
since 1930. Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Virginia regained their places on the Honor Roll in 
1933. All the other states that lost their places had 
been on the Honor Roll in some preceding year.” 


Analyzing the record in greater detail, the statement 
says: “The disheartening revival of the evil appears 
in the total number of 28 victims—12 more than in 
1927, 17 more than in 1928, 18 more than in 1929, 
7 more than in 1930, 15 more than in 1931, and 20 
More than in 1932. The number of states on the 


Honor Roll increased from 36 in 1924 to 43 in 1928, 
was the same in 1929, but decreased to 37 states in 
1933.”” The Roll gives the following states free of 
the lynching evil last year according to available 
records: 

Arkansas, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

In releasing the statement, Dr. George Edmund 
Haynes, Executive Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Department of Race Relations said: “Until last year 
there were strong indications of a trend downward, 
but the spread of territory under sway of lynch law 
and the increase in the number of victims indicate that 
the mob spirit is again on a rising tide. For the first 
time in the history of the evil, a governor of a sovereign 
state publicly expressed his approval of the lynchers 
and his acquiescence in their crime before the fact. 
The sudden breakdown of the prosecution of the lynch- 
ers by state authorities in another state probably in- 
creased the tide. 

“One bright spot in the whole gloomy picture is the 
fact, given by the Department of Records and Re- 
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Items of Timely Interest 








In spite of the educational inequalities of the two 
races we can see many signs 
of progress. In 1866 nearly 90 
per cent of Negroes were illiter- 
ate; in 1930, nearly 90 per cent 
of Negroes were literate, though 
the percentage in the South is not this high. In 1866, 
there were 100,000 Negro children in public schools; 
in 1930 there were 2,288,000. In 1866 the annual 
expenditure for all education of the Negro was only 
$700,000; now it is $50,000,000 per year. . 

Since 1916, the number of Negro colleges has in- 
creased from 31 to 77; the number of students has 
grown from 2,132 to 13,860, or 55 per cent; the in- 
crease in endowment has been from $7,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, or 146 per cent; the increase in yearly 
expenditure has grown from $2,225,000 to $8,500,000 
or 275 per cent increase. .. . 

It is impossible to measure accurately or fully all 
of the results of education. Only a part of the results 
can be reduced to statistics. Up to 1900 only 2,243 
Negroes had ever received a Bachelor’s degree; in 1930 
there were 2,071 Negroes who received a Bachelor’s 
degree. The total number of Negroes who have now 
received a Bachelor’s degree is about 18,000 persons. 

In 1900 there were only 11 Negroes who had been 
admitted to Phi Beta Kappa fraternity for high scholar- 
ship. Since 1900 there have been 105 Negroes ad- 
mitted to Phi Beta Kappa. Seven students were ad- 
mitted in 1930. In the last ten years, students have 
been taken into Phi Beta Kappa at the University of 
Chicago, New York University, Wellesley, Oberlin, 
Amherst, University of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Maine, Syracuse, Kansas, Columbia, ‘Smith, Rutgers, 
Harvard, Southern California, and several other 
schools. 

Up to 1876, no Negro had received a Ph.D. degree; 
by 1900, only 6 Negroes had received this degree; since 
1900, 47 Negroes have received Ph.D. degrees. In 
1930 there were 5 Negroes who received this degree, 
two from Columbia University, and one each from 
Northwestern, Chicago and Pennsylvania. .. . 

We would not say that all persons, either white or 
Negro, who have accomplished worth while things ap- 
pear in “Who’s Who in America,” but it is interesting 
that the 1929-30 edition includes the names of 97 
Negroes who have achieved distinction, including pub- 
lishers, clergymen, Congressmen, writers, lawyers, pro- 
fessors, editors, sociologists, social workers, diplomats, 
artists, painters, physicians, scientists, and research 
workers in various activities. 


Sixty-Seven 
Years of Negro 
Progress 


Negro Crime and Education, by Kenneth E. Barn- 
hart, in Opportunity, December, 1933. 


History does not anywhere record so much progress 
made in the same length of time as that which has 


been accomplished by the Negro race in the United 
States since the Emancipation Proclamation. . . . 

They have come up from slavery to be prominent 
in education, the professions, art, science, agriculture, 
banking and commerce.—Calvin Coolidge. 


The Dickens heirs have just been paid $15. a word for 


Dickens’ Life of Our Lord 
Dickens’ “Life of (written in 1849). 
Our Lord” This MS has been unpub- 
lished throughout the years be- 
cause its author wrote it solely for his young children 
and not for the general public. When Dickens died, 
in 1870, he left the script to his sister-in-law, Georgia 
Hogarth, the United Press avers. She, in turn, willed 
it to Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, sixth child of the 
author, with the stipulation that it was not to be pub- 
lished until all the Dickens children for whom it was 
written, had died. 

Sir Henry died in December. He was the last of 
Charles Dickens’ children, and his family decided to 
put the MS of The Life of Our Lord on the market. 

When it became known that the work was for sale, 
there was a great scramble among the newspapers, the 
book publishers and the syndicates. After much furious 
bidding, the London Daily Mail secured the world 
rights at $15 a word. Since there are 14,000 words in 
the slender script, the Dickens heirs were paid approxi- 
mately $210,000. 

It is interesting to recall that this is more than half 
the total value of the estate left by Charles Dickens. 
Popular as were his works during his lifetime in both 
Great Britain and America, it was not an era of high- 
pressure salesmanship, and his royalties were not as 
large as one would imagine. 

But now that he has been dead for more than half 
a century, a yellowing and faded manuscript which he 
wrote for his young children, and which he did not 
intend should ever be published, brings the colossal 
rate of $15 a word. 

It is an ironic fact. 

—Richmond News-Leader. 


The recent auctioning by the American Art Associa- 
tion of John Eliot’s Indian 
Bible for $1,750.00 has stirred 
a renewed interest in John 
Eliot and his work among the 
Indians. The Bible is of the second, 1680, edition of 
the famous work. It is said to be the largest and 
finest in existence and considered a perfect copy. 
The Indian Bible, probably one of the most precious 
documents of early American history, was the first 
Bible printed in America. It was completed in 1665 
and not until 1782, 119 years later, was the first Eng- 
lish Bible printed in the new world, It is noteworthy 
that it was the earliest among the scores of transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into outlandish tongues made 


Eliot’s Indian 
Bible 
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in modern times as an expression of missionary zeal, 
the latest figure of these translations being 940 lan- 
guages and dialects. But Eliot’s translation was the 
work of a single man. 

John Eliot was a young man of 27, a graduate of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, when he came to this coun- 
try from England in 1631 and settled in Massachusetts. 
He was received into the ministry and shortly became 
interested in the Indians who roamed ahout in the 
neighboring forests. He studied and quickly became 
the master of their language and was soon able to 
preach a sermon and write in the Indian tongue. The 
eagerness of the Indians to know more about the re- 
ligion of the white man inspired Eliot. They asked 
him innumerable questions, their inquiries ranging 
through the whole story of the Bible, including “How 
is the Spirit of God in us, and where is it?’ He 
studied and wrote in the language more and more and 
preached again and again with ever increasing fluency. 
And what a language it was! 

Kummogkodonattoottummooetiteaongannunnonash 

(Meaning in English “our question’) 

It was unwritten and unknown, without any litera- 
ture or grammar but he learned the tongue and set 
about to translate the entire Bible, Old and New Testa- 
ments, into the Natick or Nipmuck, a branch of the 
Massachusetts and, further, of the Algonquin language. 
In two years the New Testament was finished and 
printed. Prayers brought forth more funds and the 
work was continued with fervor. In 1663 the whole 
Bible of 600 pages was completed and an edition of 
1,500 copies set forth. 

During the Indian War of 1675-78 many copies of 
the Bible were destroyed or lost and thus in less than 
twenty years the first edition was exhausted. A new 
edition was needed and appeared about 1680. 

According to the number given in Bibliographic 
Notes on Eliot’s Indian Bible, published in 1890, 38 
copies of the complete Bible are extant, 19 with the 
English page and 19 with the Indian. Most of the 
copies are in public institutions and therefore do not 
frequently change hands. Some may say: “What is 
the good of it all?” No man today can read the Bible 
over which John Eliot labored so assiduously, but 
century after century in the hearts of the people lives 
the memory of the man and his work. Since his death 
in 1690 his life and deeds have been told and retold. 
Anniversaries of his birth and commemorations in 
honor of his first sermon to the Indians have been and 
will continue to be celebrated. 

John Eliot has been called “One of the World’s 
Standard Bearers” and through the years the Eliot 
Bible has been a monument of missionary endeavor. 

—The Bible in New York. 


The whole world has been interested of late in the pur- 
chase by Great Britain from 
Russia of the Codex Sinaiticus. 
The price paid was half a mil- 
lion dollars, and half of this 
amount came from the government, the other half being 
raised by public subscription. The payment to Russia 


The Codex 
Sinaiticus 


is to be in machinery produced by British workmen. 
During the time this manuscript was in the possession 
of the Soviet government, it seems to have been treated 
with the greatest care and respect, but we are glad to 
feel that it has passed into the hands of a nation and 
people who will prize it for its intrinsic character. As 
The Congregationalist says: 


British history during the last four hundred years: has 
been peculiarly interwoven with the recovery and mod- 
ern history of the Bible. The name of an Bnglish mon- 
arch is associated with the version in which the Bible 
has been most widely known and read in every land 
where English is spoken. English scholarship preceded 
and made that version possible and it was‘ English 
scholarship that took advantage of the new light on 
textual matters revealed by the discovery of-the Codex 
Sinaiticus to provide for a Revised Version. There 
could be no more appropriate home for that manuscript 
than the British Museum, which will house it in future. 


The same paper has this brief, but informing ac- 
count of. the three great manuscripts reputed to be the 
oldest known, of which the Sinaitic Codex, now pur- 
chased by Great Britain from Russia, is the earliest, 
and the one that specifically occasioned the work of re- 
vision undertaken by British scholars in 1870: 


1. The Vatican Codex was first mentioned in 1475, and 
was probably written in the middle ofthe fourth century. 
It is kept in the Vatican library. 2. The Alexandrine 
Codex was presented to King Charles I of England, in 
1628, by Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople.; It 
dates from the middle of the fifth century, and is now 
in the British Museum. 3. The Sinaitic Codex was dis- 
covered by the Russian scholar, Constantine Tischendorf, 
in the Greek Catholic—or Orthodox—monastery of St. 
Catherine, on Mt. Sinai, in 1844 and 1859. It contains 
most of the Old Testament, and the complete New Testa- 
ment. It was taken to St. Petersburg—now Leningrad— 
and Emperor Alexander II had photographic copies of. it 
made, and several of these found their way into libraries 
of Europe and America. It is supposed to be one of 
fifty copies of the Scripture made by order of Emperor 
Constantine in 331; it contains what is regarded as the 
purest text of the New Testament discovered so far. 
Tischendorf himself prepared an edition of this manu- 
script with notes, and references to other manuscripts, 
and other scholars prepared other editions of the Greek ¢ 
text, in order to arrive at the best determination of what 
the original language of the New Testament must have 
been. 


IT IS WORTH REMEMBERING 
—That you cannot whitewash your- 
self by blackening others. 

—That success comes in cans—fail- 
ure in can’ts. 

—That a day of worry is more ex- 
hausting than a week of work. 
—That sign on the door of oppor- 
tunity reads—PUSH. 

—That cheerfulness is what greases 
the axles of the world. 

—That a dead fish floats down 
stream; a live one goes up. 
—That luck needs a P in front of 
it to make it worth while. 


—The Mountain Presbyterian, 
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The Message 
of the Resurrection 


I say to all men, far and near, 
That He is risen again; 

That He is with us now and here, 
And ever shall remain. 


And what I say, let each this morn 
Go tell it to his friend; 

That soon in every place shall dawn 
His Kingdom without end. 


The fears of death and of the grave 
Are whelmed beneath the sea, 

And every heart, now light and brave, 
May face the things to be. 


—Georg F. P. von Hardenberg, 1802. 
Tr. by Catherine Winkworth, 1858. 





Our Students 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


NE of the clearest responsibilities of the Church 
is the sypmathetic and intelligent care of its stu- 
dents in the schools and colleges and universities. 

By wisely meeting this responsibility the Church ren- 
ders the most far-reaching service both to individuals 
and the social order. 


The students at our own schools and colleges are 
carefully cared for by the officers of administration and 
teachers who are selected primarily because of their 
Christian spirit and outlook. Increasingly these in- 
stitutions are recognizing their duty to the Church and 
to their generation and are seeking to bring the youth 
during their student days into closer touch with the 
Church. Many of the most influential presidents of 
state universities have declared their appreciation of 


the Church college and of the importance of its con- 
tinuing its work. 


Large numbers of our Presbyterian boys and girls 
will always go to the universities. Many courses are 
offered there that could not be given in our colleges. 
Many of those who graduate from the Church college 
must go to the university for their technical and pro- 
fessional training. For several years we made yearly 
surveys to find out how many of our Presbyterian ‘youth 
were in the state and independent institutions of 
higher education. Invariably we found that in every 
part of the United States one out of every six or seven 
or eight of the students was from a Presbyterian home. 

Our Church has had before it the ideal of keeping 
each student ir some vital touch with the life and 
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worship and service of the local church. If this is 
not accomplished and the students are permitted to 
stand aloof from the church during these four forma- 
tive years, a chasm so deep and broad will doubtless 
be formed between them and the church that it will 
never be bridged. 

For several years the Executive Committee of Chris- 
tian Education challenged the local church and the 
synods to greater efforts for these students. Appropria- 
tions were made on condition that the synod and the 
local community appropriate larger amounts to more 
adequately care for their student constituency. This 
money was spent to bring the personality of some 
trained Christian worker to bear upon the personality 
of the student. We sought to help employ there a stu- 
dent pastor, a student secretary, or some student 
worker. Much progress was made, but on account of 
the great slump in receipts these appropriations had 
to be discontinued. This was a source of deep regret 
to the Committee, but it may ultimately work out for 
the good of the cause. 

This throws the entire responsibility back upon the 
synod. The care of these students is a synodical re- 
sponsibility. ‘They come from all parts of the state 
and will return to all parts of the synod. We do not 
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know of any home mission task any where that gives 
larger hope or offers a more highly multiplying op- 
portunity. 

It is of great importance that each synod make 
more liberal provision for the prosecution of this work. 
The most essential thing is that they have the right 
kind of personality to deal with the students. It is not 
necessary to have expensive buildings. It is not need- 
ful to begin to run dormitories or to invest large sums 
in material things. It is essential that parlors for 
classrooms and teachers of Bible and Christianity and 
also some social center be provided. 

The endeavor is to seek to lead all of the students 
into a vital touch with an organization that will be, 
as far as possible, somewhat like the organization 
into which they will be invited when they leave the 
university. 

If possible, the student pastor should receive a 
salary about equal to the heads of departments of the 
university, and be provided with sufficient funds to 
entertain the students at some time in his home. At 
all times the great need is for a man with a message 
and with a heart to understand the deep spiritual long- 
ings in the hearts of these students. 

Louisville, Ky. 





In Another Form 


“After that he appeared in another form unto two 
of them, as they walked, and went into the country.” 

It seems to me that the setting of this vision is not 
without a certain deep significance. These two men 
saw Christ as they walked and went into the country. 
It is as men walk into the country that beautiful things 
steal into their ken, from the azure sheen of the blue- 
bells to thoughts that often lie “too deep for tears.” 
Our blessed Saviour is so wonderful that he can mani- 
fest his presence anywhere. But perhaps there are 
glimpses of him given us only when, like these two un- 
named disciples, we walk into the country. 

To these two men he bore a form never vouchsafed 
to anybody else. Though not members of the apostolic 
band, they were evidently in closest touch with them. 
The had heard with elaborate detail of every appear- 
ance of the risen Saviour. And had this Figure, who 
joined them on the road, corresponded with that of 
any of the narratives they would instantly have recog- 
nized the Lord. The fact is that they did not recog- 
nize him. He was the Lord of every believer and 
yet they saw him as no one else had seen him. And 
that is the wonderful thing about the Saviour, that 
though he is eternally the same, he has his private 
token for every trusting soul, and his secret for every 
separate heart. 

It is clear too that this “other form” was quite with- 
out the range of their experience. There was noth- 
ing within their memories that forced them to an in- 
stant recognition. These men had companied with 


Christ. though they were not numbered among the 
twelve. They thought they knew him in every form 


of being, in weariness and activity and agony, when 
lo! he appeared to them in another form. He had other 
forms in which to show himself than those which 
filled their memories of the past. Where’er there is liv- 
ing faith and the passion to follow on to know the 
Lord, there comes that sweet surprise of revelation, 
in the transcending of the forms of our experience. 
Life advances and new needs emerge. And now the 
Christ of all the bygone days, the same yet ever 
equal to the hour, appears to us in another form. 


And when we remember that our Lord is Life, this 
is exactly what we should expect. For the very mark 
and signature of life is identity through change of 
form. No passing months alter a grain of sand. It 
is a dead thing and therefore lies unvarying. But a 
grain of corn has life within its heart and it is dif- 
ferent from that grain of sand. Autumn comes and 
brings with it the harvest, lying golden in the mellow 
sun, and the bare grain, lavished by the sower, appears 
in autumn in another form. 


Christ is living, and, just because he lives, he is the 
same yesterday, today, and forever—and yet, to separ- 
ate hearts with separate needs, he comes with heaven’s 
diversity of form. To the weary and heavy-laden, he 
is rest. To the anxious and troubled, he is peace. To 
the wanderer, he is the way. To the fearful and 
despairing, he is hope. I do not ask that the Christ 
whom I have seen should bear the form of the Christ 
whom you have seen. I am content, on my Emmaus 
road, if I see him in another form.—Adapted from ar- 
ticle in The British Weekly by George H. Morrison. 





We Thank You! 


On January 23 there came to the office of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief a package of considerable size, without any post-mark or name, addressed to the 


Treasurer, Wm. H. Hopper. 


In much paper and pasteboard wrappings was a piece of 


cloth sewed up in little squares—in which were twenty-three bright ten-dollar gold pieces. 


On the box were the words “For Ministerial Relief.” 


We hope the sender will see these 


words of thanks. The gold was accepted by our bank for deposit—it has already gone 
to homes of our ministers and missionaries in need.—Henry H. Sweets, Secretary. 





The Fellowship of Prayer 


"Mid all the traffic of the ways, 
Turmoils without, within, 
Make in my heart a quiet place 
And come and dwell within. 


A little shrine of quietness, 
All sacred to thyself, 

Where thou shalt all my soul possess, 
And I may find myself. 


A little place of mystic grace, 
Of self and sin swept bare, 
Where I may look upon thy face, 
And talk with thee in prayer. 


—John Oxenham. 
Used by permission of 
Paul R. Reynolds and Son, Agents. 


ND it came to pass in those days, that Jesus went 
out into a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God. Luke 6:12. 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret. Matt. 6:6. 

What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye, shall have them. Mk. 
11:24, 

If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 
John 15:7. 


* * * 


“PRAYER UNITETH THE Sout TO Gop” 

Prayer uniteth the soul to God. For though the 
soul be ever like to God in kind and substance, re- 
stored by grace, it is often unlike in condition, by sin 
on man’s part. Then is prayer a witness that the soul 
willeth as God willeth. And thus he teacheth us to 
pray and mightily to trust that we shall have it. For 
he beholdeth us in love and would make us partners 
of his good deed, and, therefore, he stirreth us to pray 
for that which it pleaseth him to do. 

Prayer is a true, gracious, lasting will of the soul 
owned and fastened into the will of our Lord by the 
sweet inward work of the Holy Ghost. Our Lord him- 
self, he is the first receiver of our prayer, and he 
sendeth it above and setteth it in the Treasure where 
it shall never perish. It is there before God, ever 
speeding the help of our needs. 

For this is our Lord’s will, that our prayer and our 
trust be both alike large. For if we trust not as much 


as we pray, we do not full worship to our Lord in our 
prayer, and also we hinder and pain ourself. The 
cause is that we know not truly that our Lord is the 
ground from whom our prayer springeth. For if we 
knew this, it would make us to trust to have of our 
Lord’s gift all that we desire. 

For I am sure that no man asketh mercy and grace 
with true meaning but that mercy and grace be first 
given him. 

Also to prayer belongeth thanking. Thanking is 
a true inward knowing, with great reverence turning 
ourselves with all our mights unto the working that 
our good Lord stirreth us to, enjoying and thank- 
ing inwardly. And truly to enjoy our Lord, it is a full 
blissful thanking in his sight—Julian of Norwich, 
A. D. 1373. 

ae 


THANKSGIVING—For all the way along which the 
Lord God has led us and kept us; for the 
thousands of sincere and devoted hearts in our 
Church to whom the cause of Christ is all in 
all; for the stirrings of the Spirit in our own 
hearts and our longings to follow in their train. 

For the opportunity of a new Church year, 
in which, forgetting the things that are behind 
and reaching forth unto those which are before, 
we may press forward to the goal of God’s 
high calling for us in Christ Jesus. 

For the faith in our risen Lord which lights 
our daily path, and for the hope that, since he 
has called us into his service, he will perfect 
each least thing that concerns our lives and 
use it for the furtherance of his kingdom. 

PretiT1ons—For a new spirit of consecration in min- 
isters and people as we enter on our new Church 
year, so that we may ourselves be the best 
witnesses to our faith in a risen and living 
Saviour. 

For the President of our country, that he may 
be guided of God in all decisions, and that he 
may he upheld by the intercessory prayers of 
all Christians who long and work for the com- 
ing of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

For the work of Christian Education in the 
schools, and colleges, seminaries and training 
schools of our own Church; for the schools, 
colleges, and training schools which our Church 
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Christian Educa tion 


and Ministerial Relief 


has planted in foreign lands—that they may all 
be Christ-centered and Christ-directed in the 
training of youth for service. 

For the youth of our Church in state univer- 
sities, that Christ may be so lifted up before 
their eyes that they may, like the young fisher- 
men of Galilee, gladly leave all to follow him. 

For the thousands in our own country and 
in the world who are hungry in body and in 
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soul—that they may be fed and that we may 
not any more be content to be warmed and fed 
and saved while others of the one great human 
family go forsaken and forgotten. 

That we may each one try to be better citi- 
zens of the Kingdom of God, and so better 
citizens of our own country and of the world— 
this world, some day to be the kingdom of our 

: Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


You are Invited to Join in the Fellowship of Prayer 


We begin this month in this department of The 
Presbyterian Survey, a brief section to be called The 
Fellowship of Prayer. We hope to continue it from 
month to month, for the purpose of undergirding with 
prayer all the work of our Church. We invite you 
to join with us in this fellowship. 

Wao Is Invirep ?—“‘Every one that nameth the name 

of Christ.” 

“Ye that make mention of the Lord, keep 
not silence, and give him no rest, till he estab- 
lish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth.”—Isa. 62:6, 7. 

THE PLACE?—There, where ever you are—at home, 

at work, at school, travelling or at rest. 

“Jesus saith: But the hour cometh, and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him.”—Jno. 4:23. 


THE TIME?—At any hour of the day or of the night 
when the Spirit lays upon your heart the needs 
of Christ’s kingdom— 


“To him shall endless prayer be made, 
And praises throng to crown his head, 
His Name like sweet perfume shall rise 
With every morning sacrifice.” 


“Doth not the Spirit still descend 
And bring the heavenly fire? 

Doth he not still thy Church extend 
And waiting souls inspire? 


“Come Holy Ghost! in us arise; 
Be this thy mighty hour! 
And make thy willing people wise 


99 


To know thy day of power! 





April Is Not Too Late 


66 HRIST in University Life” is to be the topic 
C for our April programs, and, in connection 
with this program, we reprint below the let- 
ter sent out by the Presbyterian Student League of the 
Florida State College for Women to all pastors and 
local auxiliaries in Florida, in preparation for the 
Day of Prayer for Students in February. Shall we 
not take this statement and appeal of these students 
very much to heart and pray for their needs, not 
only at special seasons but at all times? These needs 
would be the same in every state college. 


Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fia., 


Jan. 30, 1934. 
Dear 


We hope you are planning to observe the season of 
prayer for schools and colleges sometime during the 
week of February 18-25. It is a glorious thing to know 
that our Church has been observing this time of prayer 
for over one hundred years, because it has realized the 
importance of the student group and its potential power 
of leadership. 





We know that your prayers and those of your con- 
gregation will be offered in behalf of many students 
and many colleges. We want to ask that our students 
at Florida State College and the work which our Pres- 
byterian Church is doing among those students be 
definitely remembered during this season. 


There are girls on this campus who do not know 
Christ or desire to know him. Please pray that there 
may be awakened in their hearts and minds a sense of 
need for him, and that our Student League may lead 
these girls into a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

There are girls who are indifferent, who in the midst 
of new interests and activities take no time for wor- 
ship and religious education. Some of these have been 
active in your church, but have “declared a religious 
vacation” since they came to college. Pray that we 
may help them to put first things first. 

There are girls who are lonely and troubled. Pray 
that our Student League may give them the help which 
they need. 


There are a great number of our students who are 
striving day by day to grow in the likeness of Christ, 
in the Christian way of living, and in fitness for Chris- 
tian leadership. Pray that these may “press on” con- 
tinually and that they may be guided wisely. 
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Please pray that our pastor, our student counselor, 
and our student leaders may be given wisdom for this 
work, and that they may be completely consecrated to 
this wonderful opportunity for service to Christ and 
the Church. 

And then, do pray that the people over the state, 
or some individual, may realize and meet our great need 
for a Student Headquarters. The need for this seems 
to grow greater each year. Our student leaders are 
meeting each Thursday morning before breakfast to 
pray for these things and many others of interest in 
our work here. We will be greatly strengthened and 
blessed if you in the home churches will pray for these 
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things too. There are girls from most of our churches 
who will fit into each of the groups described above. 


Student Counselor. 


For Secretaries of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


The topic for the April program on Christian Edu- 
cation is Christ in University Life and the program 
will deal with work among students at state univer- 
sities and institutions. Programs on this topic may be 
ordered from the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Additional helpful mate- 
rial will be found in early April issues of the Church 
papers. 

We suggest that you display two lists—one of stu- 


dents of your church at church schools and colleges; 
the other of those who are attending state institutions 
of learning and that you ask special prayers for both. 
In connection with the list of names of those attending 
state institutions, we suggest that you read the article 
in this number of The Survey, entitled, ‘April Is Not 
Too Late.” 

Remember any students who cannot come home for 
the Easter holidays with a card or box of candy. 


An Efficient Check-Up for Secretaries of C. E. and M. R. 


AST fall, a presbyterial Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief developed the 


following check-up questions to present to her lo- 


cal secretaries at group conferences. These questions 
may be of use to other secretaries, so we add comments 
and pass them on for use throughout the entire new 
Church Year. 

According to these, how do you rate as Secretary of 
C. E. and M. R.? What can you do to come nearer 
the ideal? 

(a) What does your Cause represent? (1) “The 
Life-Center of our Church’s Work”: Helping boys 
and girls to realize that “every man’s life is a plan 
of God,” and helping them to find that plan; pro- 
moting loyalty to our own Church schools and colleges; 
administering loan funds for students; and helping 
to provide leadership for students at State and inde- 
pendent educational institutions. (2) “The Love-Cen- 
ter of our Church’s Work”: Caring for after service, 
through the work of Ministerial Relief (the Christmas 
“Joy Gift” goes to this cause), and through the es- 
tablishment of the Annuity Fund which will meet this 
need in a more Christian and business-like way. The 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, at its headquarters at 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., not only looks after all these tasks itself, 
but expects secretaries of this Cause to promote the 
work in the local churches. The “Blue Book,” the 
“Record of Work” blank, and the service suggestions 
in our department of The Presbyterian Survey each 
month give definite information and directions. 

(b) When do you present your Cause? Especially 


in our two months, April and December; but also 
throughout the whole year. Begin right now. 

(c) How do you present your Cause? By talks to 
circles and auxiliary. By posters. By literature or- 
dered from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., and 
distributed where it will do most good. By calling 
attention to articles on this Cause in The Presbyterian 
Survey and the Church papers. By following the 
“Record of Work” plan. By being so interested your- 
self that you will naturally interest others. 

(d) What percentage of the budget goes to your 
Cause? The General Assembly requests that 13 per 
cent of gifts to Assembly’s Causes go to C. E. and 
M. R. How about your own church—is this Cause 
getting 13 per cent? If not, what can you tactfully 
do about getting it its rightful share? 

(e) What does your Cause mean to the auxiliary? 
Remember that it is not the only Cause; nor, perhaps 
is one Cause more important than another. But your 
work is closely connected with that of every depart- 
ment of our Church Program. It is such a broad and 
varied Cause that making a good job of it will in- 
fluence the entire auxiliary and the young people and 
other organizations as well. 

(f) How can the circles assist your Cause? The 
work can be presented more fully in a small group, 
where there is opportunity for discussion, than in the 
larger group. Keep in touch with the chairman of 
each circle and have her pass on to the members fresh 
information or appeals; or appoint some member of 
each circle to represent you. Perhaps interest can be 
excited by a little friendly rivalry among circles—as 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


a contest for the best poster, or the most interesting 
presentation of the work. 

(g) What is your schedule for visiting among 
circles? Have arrangements been made for you to 
visit every circle at least once during the year to pre- 


sent your Cause? If for any reason you are unable 
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to go at any time, will you see that a substitute presents 
the work, or make it up later? And if there is only 
one circle, you are still to present the Cause to that 
one. Remember that you are the one woman in your 
church chosen to represent this cause; if you and your 
president do not see that it is presented, no one else will. 





‘And Other Sheep I Have” 


A Program for Sabbath Schools or Other Church Organizations on 
Christian Education Day 


Note:—This program is not a pageant. It is put in 
dialogue form simply to make it clearer; if preferred, 
the material may be used merely as the basis for sev- 
eral talks. If not practical to use this program on 
April 8, it may be used at some other time. 

The characters may be robed, if desired, but this is 
not necessary. It will add to the effectiveness, however, 
if CHRISTIAN EDiCATION carries a torch (a flash- 


THEME: The challenge to the Church for work 
schools and Universities. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (enters and comes 
to center of platform. Reads.) 

“Then said Jesus, . . . If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life: no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
“When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” 

(Speaks.) I am Christian Education. My 
work is that of training in the truth, and train- 
ing for service. With this task there was given 
me this torch which I must keep burning. Though 
sometimes I have allowed it to grow dim for lack 
of care, still it is a heavenly flame, caught from 
him who said, “I am the Light of the World.” 

(Stands at back center of stage.) 

CHURCH (enters and stands at extreme right 
of platform.) 

I am your Church. Since the Lord Jesus gave 
the Great Commission, “Go . . . teach,” mine 
has been a teaching organization. For hundreds 
of years all education was in the hands of the 
Church. When this country was settled, it was 
the Church who founded schools and colleges in 
order that ministers might be educated leaders, 
and that the people might have the Word of God. 
Through the work of Christian Education, I still 
sponsor schools and colleges; and have established 
a Student Loan Fund to assist students in these 
colleges. I am proud of the graduates of these 
colleges, because, though a very small percentage 
of the population, they furnish a very large per- 
centage of leaders in the Church and in all de- 
partments of life. 

But gradually a change has come. Gradually 


light wrapped in paper, or a candle will serve; the 
CHURCH carries the Christian flag or a Bible; and the 
STATE either the State or National flag. There should 
be a small stand at center back where the flags may 
be deposited when the characters jo:n hands for the 
final tableau. The STUDENT may come in alone, or 
may be accompanied by a group of students, for whom 
he acts as spokesman. 


among Presbyterian students at state and independent 


the state has taken over more and more of the 
work of teaching; and I have given my approval 
to this growth of public education. But now, the 
great majority of even Christian students are en- 
rolled, not in the colleges of the Church, but in the 
schools and universities of the state; and over 
these I have no control, because of the separation 
of Church and state. Does this mean that I must 
lose these young people? 

The STATE (enters and stands at extreme 
left of platform.) 

I am your State. Just as the Church estab- 
lished schools on the ground that education is 
necessary to the abundant life, so I have estab- 
lished schools on the ground that education is 
necessary to citizenship in a democracy. Because 
modern civilization requires teachers, because it re- 
quires doctors and lawyers, because it requires 
trained farmers and technicians and engineers, 
schools and universities have been established for 
training each of these. 

But I want more from my citizens than skill in 
the arts and professions and trades. Undergird- 
ing citizenship there must be character. There 
must be integrity and virtue and unselfishness, 
qualities for which the Church also stands. But 
how can the University infuse these qualities in 
its students without teaching religion? And how 
can it teach religion while even the Churches differ 
in what shall be taught? Does this mean that mv 
future citizens must lose those qualities which it 
is the Church’s duty to implant? 

STUDENT (or group of Students—enters, and 
stands before the platform, facing CHURCH and 
STATE. It will thus be necessary for him to 
speak very distinctly in order to be understood.) 





THE 


I represent those students of the State Univer- 
sities who are members of your Church and also 
citizens of your State. Among us are many of 
the future teachers, the future business and pro- 
fessional men, the future engineers and farmers 
of your civilization. And there is among us an- 
other group—the future lay leadership of the 
Church. 

We are studying at the State Universities be- 
cause these can give us the specialized training we 
need. But we are unsatisfied; we want something 
else. Not all of us know just what we do want; 
but some of us know that we need Christ, and 
that we need his Church. We need you (indicat- 
ing STATE), and you (indicating CHURCH). 
But you are so far apart! I suppose that’s what 
you call separation of Church and State; but does 
it mean that we have to choose between you? Can’t 
you do something about it? Don’t you care? 


CHURCH 


(To STUDENT.) Idocare! But what can I 
do? If these students are not in my colleges, how 
am I to reach them? 

(To STATE.) They are your responsibility. 
Don’t you care? Or is it true—as some people 
have felt—that your educational ideals are op- 
posed to those of the Church? that your univer- 
sities destroy the faith of boys and girls? 


STATE 


I do care. 


Ask my people and they will an- 
swer overwhelmingly that they want the qualities 


which the Church can supply. Ask my univer- 
sities and they will answer that their course is 
not opposed to that of your colleges; it is a differ- 
ent course, but it runs parallel. 

But what can I do? I must be silent on mat- 
ters of religion. While it is true that there have 
been teachers in my universities who have op- 
posed religion, it is just as true that there are 
men and women in them today who are living the 
principles of Jesus Christ before their students. 
And, Church of Christ, before you accuse me of 
destroying your children’s faith, think—is not that 
a challenge to you, to build in them a faith that 
cannot be destroyed? 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


It is a challenge to you, Church of Christ, and 
a challenge to me, Christian Education. For years 
we have been caring for your boys and girls in 
Christian colleges; aren’t these (indicating STU- 
DENT) your boys and girls, too? They need 
you; and you need them! 

The president of a great State University left 
this message for Church and State. Speaking of 
the founder of his University, he said: (Reads) 


“He deserves a peculiar fame for his advice to 
invite the Churches to establish their religious 
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schools on the confines of the University grounds, 
and to seek to effect a practical affiliation with 
the University. The absence of instruc- 
tien in all religious knowledge seemed to him to 
create a chasm in a university existing to teach 
all the sciences. This would tend to bridge the 
chasm. 


“It is an impressive thing to recall that he 
foresaw this necessary relation between the 
Churches and State Institutions: -That govern- 
mental separation between Church and State. how- 
ever just and necessary, did not involve non-co- 
Operation between Church and State in the high- 
est form of educational endeavor.” 


Isn’t this the answer for us now? The State 
must provide the technical and professional train- 
ing; but you must meet the spiritual challenge 
by providing these students with strong spiritual 
leaders, and with churches where they can find 
normal and wholesome work and worship dur- 
ing their days of preparation. Here is our task, . 
undertaken only in part, so far; and never fully 
appreciated by your people. 


And remember, too, these words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: (Reads) 


“And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice; and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd.” ‘As my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.” 


Come; “separation does not involve non-co- 
operation.” 


(Holds out hands to CHURCH and STATE, who 
slowly move to center of platform. CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION joins the right hand of CHURCH and 
left hand of STATE; then beckons to STUDENT, 
who comes to center of platform and kneels before 
CHURCH and STATE, each of whom extend a hand 
to him) They remain in this tableau during the fol- 
lowing hymn and prayer. The stanzas given below are 
sung by choir or solo voice; or they may be spoken by 
STUDENT.) 


HYMN 


“Take My Life,” or “Holy Ghost 
Divine” ) 

“Here I train for life’s swift race, 

Let me do it in Thy grace; 

Here I arm me for life’s fight; 

Let me do it in Thy might. 


(Tune: with Light 


“Lord and Saviour, true and kind, 
Be the Master of my mind; 

Keep me faithful, prompt and keen, 
At Thy s‘de, my King unseen.” 


CLOSING PRAYER 


(Spoken by CHRISTIAN EDUCATION) 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before.” 


In the name of Him who is the Way, 
and the Life. Amen. 


the Truth 
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‘**Both- And” 


tor of the University Presbyterian Church, Austin, 

Texas, delivered an address on “The College 
Campus as a New Missionary Field.” In the course 
of the address he made a clear statement regarding 
the twofold nature of the work of Christian Educa- 
tion: 

“All over our Southland we are finding our Pres- 
byterian students crowding into State schools. This is 
a sheer fact of our day. : 

“This situation creates a double problem for our 
Church. It surely creates a problem in terms of our 
own Church colleges. It surely demands that our 
Church give serious consideration to the welfare of 
her own institutions. It may mean fewer of these in- 
stitutions, and I am sure that it must mean better in- 
stitutions. If we are going to remain in the educa- 
tional field we must make our colleges fine in equip- 
ment, in faculty, and in Christian ideals. It is the 
other side of the problem that engages our attention 


Sr months ago Dr. Lawrence H. Wharton, pas- 


tonight, but I would not want to leave the Church 
school end of it without saying that it is today not 
an “either-or”’ but a “both-and” proposition. We 
must look thoughtfully and honestly to the highest 
welfare of our own chosen schools, and at the same 
time must enter into an intelligent and enthusiastic 
service of our students that are in our State schools. 

“This situation has created a new field of work 
for the Church. We cannot overlook that great reser- 


voir of our own boys and girls who have entered State 


schools. An unavoidable fact is that we find our Pres- 
byterian boys and girls in State schools by the thou- 
sands. They are our boys and girls. Where they go, 
we must go. They are our responsibility regardless of 
the colors of their college. In discussing the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, James Bryce said, ‘The State Uni- 
versity holds the future in its grasp.’ For the sake 
of that future, and for the sake of the Church, and 
for the sake of our young people, and for Christ’s 
sake, the Church must enter this new field.” 





Out of the Mail 


OR his own memorandum, a University Pastor 
F jotted down a few notes to indicate the meaning 

of the successive cards which came in his Christ- 
mas mail. He had no idea these notations would 
ever be published, but they were put into print by the 
General Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., because, “when taken together, they 
tell in such an unforced and unique way the fascinat- 
ing story of the Church’s newest Order of the Prophets, 
the University Pastors.” The cards are numbered as 
they were actually received; we are selecting a few 
which are representative of the Pastor’s many phases 
of work. 

5. A card from a missionary whose daughter has 
been working her way through the university. Pos- 
sibly she had written to him about some of the kind- 
nesses on the part of Mr. and Mrs. University Pastor 
that more than once brought tears to her eves. 

7. A card from a mother who had been influential 
among the Christian people of two large cities in the 
East. She was grateful that her boy had the touch 
of the Church upon him in this university. 

10. A card from a brilliant young man who had 


received some help leading him into a different and 
infinitely better vocation than the one which he had 
set for himself. 

20. A card from one of the professors who has 
been very much interested in the work ever since he 
came to the campus. 

25. <A card from a young lady who, a few years 
ago, was very much interested in one of the dangerous 
“isms.” Through the work of the university pastor 
she was won back to the Church and, afterward, 
through her college course, rarely failed to send an in- 
vitation to the pastor and his wife to attend the formal 
functions of her sorority. 

34. A card from a member of one of the fraterni- 
ties where several years ago the university pastor con- 
ducted a series of Bible studies through a whole semes- 
ter. He is happily married and successful in his work. 

36. Acard from a girl who, when quarantined out 
of her home, was a member of our family for two 
weeks or more. 

37. A card from a foreign student, who on one 
occasion had published in one of the leading weeklies 

(Continued on page 219) 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—March 1, 1933............ $108,423.71 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 19383—March 1, 1934............ 128,488.32 
Berean: Gar Gam BORED. ok con ccc ce reeevectecsvevnes $ 20,064.61 
Decrease from other sources ............0000ceceeeees 14,527.74 


Total increase from all sources 





Ser eet et eat $ 5,536.87 
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The Student Loan Fund 


When Jesus was born, a little child in Bethlehem, 
a little light was lighted there which grew to be the 
light of all the world. And when Jesus had risen 
from the dead and was about to return to the Father 
in heaven, he gave a last command to his disciples and 
to all who love him, and this was the command, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

The Apostle Paul sets the Christian life before us 
as a race, a race in which every Christian is bound 
to be a runner and to hand on to others the Light of 
life which he has received from Jesus Christ. But 
a good runner must be trained, and our Church, through 


its Christian schools and colleges, is training the run- 
ners who are to carry the Light of Jesus Christ to all 
who have it not. And since there are many splendid 
boys and girls who want to go to college and be trained 
for Christian service but whose parents cannot afford 
to send them, our Church has a Student Loan Fund 
from which they can borrow the money and pay it back 
when they get through their training. But there are 
more boys and girls who want to borrow from the 
Student Loan Fund than there are dollars to lend 
them. So, when you take your offering, will you re- 
member that you are helping to train these runners who 
are going to help to carry the message of the risen 
Saviour into all the world? 





Around the World with the Easter Bells 


HERE does Easter Sunday begin? Where do 
the Easter bells begin to ring? Where every 
new day begins—in the Fiji Islands. 


In 1854, the great war drums were summoning the 


people of these islands to a cannibal feast. But now, 
from its many hundred churches, the bells of Fiji will 
ring in this Easter Sunday to the world. Within an 
hour, their music will chime across New Zealand to 
the south, the Ellice and Gilbert Islands to the north, 
with New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, forever 
associated with the names of the martyrs, John Wil- 
liams and the Gordons. In another hour it will be 
Easter in the Solomon Islands and New Britain, and 
the bells of Rockhampton and Sydney will answer the 
bells of Brisbane. In yet another hour the prayer and 
praise of the churches of Tasmania, Victoria, and New 
South Wales will mingle with those of the Papauan 
Islands and the Christians of Japan. 


Westward and still westward will travel the joyous 
carillon, north and south of the equator—over Korea 
and Manchuria, Formosa, the Philippines, the Eastern 
Archipelago. Could one but picture these lands and 
island clusters of palm and spice, could one but see 
the nations and tribes in the vivid colors of life, and 
see as in a crystal the whole story of their Christian 
life, this pageant of the Resurrection would surely 
be the most marvelous in human history. 


While the bells are ringing throughout the British 
Isles, the Christian Negroes of the Gold Coast and 
Liberia are going to church at the same time. As the 
sun passes westward into the New World, there will 
not be an hour in which it may not light a page of 
the Scriptures in over six hundred tongues and lan- 
guages. 

In the twelve hours since this Easter sun rose over 
Fiji, there has been never an hour in which its light 
may not be said to have shone on the Word of God. 

Far away in the South Seas, the last of the islands 
on which the bells of Easter morning will ring, the 
morning sun of Easter Sunday will be passing radi- 
antly over those islands, while Easter Monday is al- 
ready dawning in the Fiji Islands, eight degrees away. 

We think of the innumerable people of every race 
and color, between the icy shores of the Northern 
Lights and the isles under the Southern Cross—ot 
“the young men and maidens, old men and children” 
worshipping the Risen Saviour and the words of the 
“Little Gospel” come to our thoughts once more, and 
we give thanks and say: 

For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 


—Adapated from Yesterday, Today and Forever by 
William Canton. 
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Only One Life 


T WAS late afternoon in New London, Connecticut, 
and the soft radiance of an April sunset lay on 
field and forest, just waking to the breath of spring, 

and turned to mellow gold the waters of the Thames 
flowing between its wooded banks. 

But now a group of men gathered about the tavern 
door. A messenger riding from Boston to New York 
brought the word of Paul Revere’s wild ride, of British 
troops landed, and the first shedding of American blood 
at Lexington and Concord. Swiftly the tidings ran 
through the village and out in to the countryside. The 
shop keeper came from behind his counter, the farmer 
stopped his milking. Where the summons found them, 
the blacksmith, clerk and minister left their work and 
followed to the town hall. Among those who urged 
instant action was young Nathan Hale, schoolmaster 
of the town. 

High-spirited, handsome, fun-loving, white-souled; 
athlete, high-jumper, wrestler—as Nathan Hale went 
so followed young men and maidens, boys and girls 
in‘all the village homes. Tall, strong, head held high 
and eyes ablaze, he stood now and cried in fiery im- 
passioned words that rang through the windows to the 
crowd beyond: ‘Let us drill as we march and never 
lay down our arms till we have won our independ- 
ence!” 

More than a year had passed when, as twilight fell, 
Nathan Hale entered the tent of General Washington. 
He had answered Washington’s call for a volunteer 
needed for special and very perilous duty. Now he 
was to receive instructions where to go, how long to 
stay in the enemy’s lines, how to send the information 
gained. Two patriots, one, the General, high-minded 
and serious, the other, a captain, young, eager, de- 
voted, shook hands. Nathan Hale went out into a 
night black with fog. Four days passed. His work 
was almost done. Only one more night at a Tory 
tavern and over Long Island Sound lay safety, friends 
—his country served. One hour before dawn he was 
on the beach where a boat was to be sent for him. The 
boat came—but it held British marines. Taken before 
Lord Howe, his papers seized, he made no effort to 
escape his fate. 


The east had begun to brighten with the soft flood- 
ing gold of dawn when they brought him to the place 
of execution. There in the orchard, where children 
had laughed and played and under an old apple tree 
whose blossoms in a happier springtime had drifted 
white across the grass, he stood unshaken. The tender 
peace of a Sabbath morning was in the air. Peace, 
too, in the heart of Nathan Hale. While the hang- 
man tied the rope and set the ladder, the prisoner 
looked steadfastly out beyond the grave fresh-dug, the 
coffin at his feet. He stood upon the ladder. “You 
may have one moment in which to make full confes- 
sion of all your crimes,” said the officer. And Nathan 
Hale, standing on a narrow round between time and 
eternity, answered, “I have but one regret—that I 
have only one life to give for my country.” 

An instant’s silence fell. There was a word of 
command. The black hangman moved forward. A 
woman sobbed—and Nathan Hale had found that 
the ladder set up on earth in shame and anguish, 
reached clear to heaven with the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon it. 

Are you like him at all, boys and girls? Like him 
in strong young body, good mind and pure heart? Like 
him in high courage to give your life for a great 
cause? At least you are like him in this—you have 
only one life to give. Only one life. For fun and 
good times, for money-making and self? Only one 
life. For Christ and his service, for your fellow men? 

Could you be doing anything better, boys and girls, 
with that one life of yours—than just to be getting 
ready now, in body, mind and spirit, so that, when 
you are grown, you can carry the message of the risen 
Christ to those who do not even yet know that he ever 
came at all? 

The end? When or where it comes doesn’t matter 
—only how it comes. When it comes—whether you 
are holding a lonely post for Jesus in some foreign 
land or working for him here at home—you will not 
care. For in the still glory of that hour, you will 
have one regret. But only one—that you had only 
one life to give for him. 

Mriiprep WELCH. 





Junior Christian Education Program 


April, 1934 
QuieT Music aNpD CaLL To WorsHip—“Fairest Lord 
Jesus.” 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER. 
BUSINESS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ScrIPTURE REapINGc—Matt. 28:1-8; Matt. 28:16-20, 
read by two Juniors. 


Sonc—-“Joy to the World.” 


Tue Stupent Loan Funp—by a Junior—followed 
by the offering. 


“ 
AROUND THE WoRLD WITH THE EasTER BELLs.” 
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Story—“Only: One Life.” 

PravER—For God’s blessing on all the study, work, 
and play of boys and girls, that now, in the 
days of youth, they may be getting ready to carry 
out God’s plan for their lives, and that they may 
early dedicate their lives to Jesus. 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE LEADER—If practicable, have a 
large globe on the table, and as you go around 
the world with the Easter bells, let selected Jun- 
iors place fine needles threaded with bright thread 
at the various points you name. 

MizpaH BENEDICTION. 
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A Notable 


NOTABLE new book came from the press in 
January of this year entitled, Home Missions 
Today and Tomorrow. 

This book is a review, an interpretation and a fore- 
cast of Home Missions as carried on in the United 
States and her island possessions. A strong Com- 
mittee, working under general direction of the Home 
Missions Council, spent five years studying Home Mis- 
sions as carried on by more than twenty denomina- 
tional Boards and the result of their survey, together 
with recommendations based thereon, make up this 
volume. 

We have referred to this as a book. It is really 
more than a book; it is a compendium of up-to-date 
information touching the whole range of Home Mis- 
sions as carried on in America today. The sub-title, 
“A Review and Forecast” indicates exactly what is 
to be found in its 383 pages. Naturally the various 
denominations could not be taken up individually. 
For the purpose in view there was no necessity that 
this be done. The larger aspects of Home Missions, 
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New Book 


common to all denominations, are dealt with in a 
statesmanlike manner. Some portions deal with types 
of work not carried on by our Church, but much of 
the volume bears directly on our problems, both pres- 
ent and future. Home Mission Boards, Mission Study 
leaders, pastors, and interested laymen are under great 
debt to Dr. W. R. King, of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, and Dr. H. N. Morse, of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., for their work in editing this volume. They 
have selected pertinent materials out of a great mass 
of data, and have issued a readable work that will 
be standard for many days to come. We rejoice that 
this is a searching but friendly criticism of the greatest 
church enterprise in America. 

We quote certain sections from this book in the be- 
lief that Survey readers will wish to become acquainted 
with ‘the tone and general character of the work. The 
volume itself may be secured from the Home Missions 
Council, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
price is $2.00 per copy. ° 
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Introduction 
By REV. H. W. A. HANSON, D. D., President Gettysburg College 


the spearhead of the Church. The distinct task 

of the Church in the field of Home Missions could 
perhaps find no better definition than that expressed 
in the Findings of the Home Missions Congress: 


|’ IS true in a sense that Home Mission activity is 


“The home mission of the church we would define as 
the effort, in the spirit of Christ and in fulfillment of 
His great commission, to win to Christian discipleship 
the people of North America and to Christianize the 
life of our nations. This task our Home Mission agen- 
cies share with all Christian forces of our lands. 

More specifically, we conceive that the task of Home 
Missions includes these objectives: 

1. To win men and women to discipleship of Jesus 
Christ, to unite them with other disciples in the fel- 
lowship of the Christian Church, and to educate them 
for worship and service at home and abroad by help- 
ing them to discover and to accept for themselves and 
for society at large the full consequence of Christian 
discipleship. 


2. To make the church available to those sections of 


America which lack its ministry. 

3. To supply adequate church leadership where the 
work of the present church is unsuccessful or inade- 
quate. 

4. In the case of handicapped or retarded areas or 
under-privileged groups, to assist in providing those in- 
stitutions and services which are the necessary elements 
of a Christian standard of living, to the end that the 
Christian community life may be developed.” 


There is, however, a broader sense in which the task 
confronting the Church is that of Christianizing 
America. 

It is our opinion that the present hour presents a 
psychological opportunity to avail ourselves, as a Chris- 
tian Church, of the findings of this report. 

The American people are tired. They have been 
sobered by the disillusionments and heartaches of the 
past four years. Having tried physical standards of 
value, our country has been prepared to appreciate 
spiritual values. 
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The Christian Church is confronted with its great- 
est opportunity in American history. We shall have 
to begin our study with the realization of the fact that 
the Church has been unable to render its greatest serv- 
ice as a Civilization builder because it has lost its 
ring of certainty. Your committee has been impressed 
with the clarion call ringing throughout the report. It 
is a call for evangelical Christianity. 


During the past decade, Christianity to many has 
seemed to present but a glorified social service program. 
We have compromised and qualified until what re- 
mains of Christianity is but an anaemic member oc- 
cupying a place at the table of world religions. It 
is neither vital nor vitalizing. It lacks the fire, cour- 
age, and abandon which characterized the apostolic 
church. 


Christianity has a supreme contribution to make— 
that contribution is Jesus Christ! If in the present 
crisis the church is inspired to re-study the personality 
and program of Jesus Christ, it will have prepared 
itself to enter into world rebuilding with apostolic 
fervor and with apostolic success. 


If Jesus Christ is to be made real to the world, 
this must be achieved through individual personalities 
within the Church who have followed the apostolic 
path of following “That they might know him.” 


The Committee has made a survey of the unfinished 
task confronting the church. It has threaded its way 
through every nook and corner of America’s need. 
Within the pages of this report, one finds vividly por- 
trayed America’s need of Jesus Christ. Even a cur- 
sory reading brings one to the conclusion that we have 
barely made a beginning in the great task confront- 
ing the Church. 


In the Revolutionary days a little group established 
their homes along a fringe of a new continent. From 
New England to Florida thirteen colonies found them- 
selves in possession of a great task. Here and there, 
pioneer souls were fired with the thought of distribut- 
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ing over the entire continent’ the ideals which they 
cherished. In the footsteps of these daring pioneers 
streams of colonists followed. Years elapsed, thousands 
of lives paid the supreme price in order to bring to 
a continent the blessings enjoyed by a few. 

So today the Christian Church represents but a 
minority. A continent lies before-us. The frontiers 
of our Fathers were physical frontiers. Our frontiers 
are moral and spiritual frontiers. 

If America is to be won for Jesus Christ, it will 
demand the same qualities of daring, self-dedication, 
and persistence which characterized our Revolutionary 
ancestors. It is not enough that the Church shall 
acquaint itself with the facts, nor that it spend hours 
in devotional meditation, the time has come for the 
Church to do something about it. The disintegratinz 
forces operating in our country are united. The forces 
of evil are perfectly codrdinated. They are united, de- 
termined, and ruthless. 

If Christianity is to make an impress of any con- 
sequence, it will be done by a codperating church. The 
time has come for suspicions and misunderstandings, 
based largely on superficial differences, to be put into 
the background. The great task of putting Jesus 
Christ into the life of our age will be achieved only 
by a cooperating Christian Church. 

We have been talking of tolerance long enough. 
Tolerance is a word which should have no place among 
Christian people. We need to eliminate it forever from 
our thinking and substitute in its place appreciation. 
There needs to be a new spirit of appreciation, con- 
fidence, and mutual esteem in our dealings, each with 
the other. 

Will the Church be equal to the opportunity of the 
present hour? ‘This is the solemn challenge which 
your committee commits to the membership of the 
Churches of America. If we fail in this hour, the 
opportunity will be gone, and we shall stand con- 
demned as unprofitable servants who have failed in 
a great crisis. 





The Spirit and Goal of Home Missions 


N SUCCEEDING Sections we shall endeavor to 
define and describe the enterprise of Home Mis- 
sions and to delimit and analyze its field of opera- 

tion. Here we are concerned with its spirit and with 
the convictions which underlie it. ‘These obviously 
must enter into the definition and description. Its 
field is much more than a geographical concept; to 
bound and measure it is more than an engineering feat 
or an exercise in the mathematics of a population census. 
It is great in area; but to count the miles between its 
outposts is only to hint at its spiritual vastness. It 
teems with people; but to number its millions in city 
and country, in forest and camp, is no more than to 
outline its human dimensions. Its people are a world 
blend; but to call the roll of the races that contribute 
to its industry, its culture, and its babel of tongues 


gives no clear conception of its varieties and contrasts. 
These things—the area, the number, the complexities 
—are attributes of the field of Home Missions, of 
which we shall at a later point have much to say, but 
they do not contain its real significance. 

As with the field, so with the program. The formal 
activities of Home Missions can be catalogued and 
described. But the sum total of them all will not 
fully explain what Home Missions is. These are 
means. The end is the creation of a Christian na- 
tion. But what does it mean to make a Christian na- 
tion? A Christian nation~is a nation of Christians, 
of individuals won to discipleship of Jesus Christ, 
united in Christian fellowship and Christian service, 
accepting the full implications of their discipleship. 
creating for themselves Christian institutions and a 
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Christian environment, governing their lives, privately 
and collectively, by Christian principles, with a Chris- 
tian outlook upon the world, exerting ever and always 
a Christian influence. That such an end is above all 
else worthy of our united effort and that it can be 
achieved through Christ is the dearest conviction of 
Home Missions and of the Church which it represents. 
But with this conviction go others, evidenced in the 
very existence and continued support of such a varied 
and extensive missionary enterprise. 

The ‘first of these is the conviction that the true 
Christian Church is of necessity a missionary body, 
outgiving and forthputting. There are religious or- 
ganizations that never look out beyond their own par- 
ticular household of faith. ‘They grow, so to speak, 
by capillary attraction only. But the churches which 
have devoted themselves to this enterprise believe that 
the missionary impulse is of the very essence of their 
faith. They believe passionately that the Christian 
religion has a vital contribution to make to all men 
everywhere and that we are placed under solemn obli- 
gation to urge upon all its claims as the supreme good 
of life and to provide for all its benefits. This we 
do in no spirit of smugness or superiority but that we 
may freely offer to all the opportunity to accept what 
we believe to be, and in our own experience have found 
to be, the richest blessing that can come to an indi- 
vidual or to a nation. 

With this is the conviction that the church must 
be an evangelistic Church. Every man—though he 
be at the end of a wilderness trail or at the very bot- 
tom of the social ladder—is of equal importance be- 
for God. We cannot count the cost of a soul won 
in labors or in dollars. A soul is without price. So 
that new settlement on the edge of the frontier, that 
slum in the heart of the great city, that handful of 
natives, relics of the stone age, scratching a precarious 
living at the very edge of the polar ice cap—these 
must be alike precious in the eyes of the church. 

There is, third, the conviction that the church must 
be an agency of service. So long as we love we must 
serve. The distinguishing characteristic of every so- 
ciety into which the spirit of Christianity has passed 
is an anxiety not only for the life but for the moral 
well-being of even the humblest of men. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the inestimable value of each immortal 
soul inevitably led to a concern for human life and 
welfare. The founder of Christianity had urged all 
to do unto others as they would that others should do 
unto them. St. Augustine made his test of true Chris- 
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tianity the desire for all others of that which he him- 
self had in life. In medieval Europe, charity was 
the interest and responsibility of the Church which then 
definitely extended its influence into the economic, the 
educational, and the charitable activities of the times. 
Only with the birth and development of democratic 
conceptions of government and society was this exclu- 
sive responsibility questioned. It is but natural then 
that the record of Christian Missions from the time of 
Christ to this, the twentieth century, should be one of 
service to humanity. Wherever society has failed to 
supply the necessary facilities for physical, mental 
and spiritual well-being, the church has asserted its 
right to fill the gap—though accomplishment has 
lagged far behind consciousness of responsibility. To- 
day missionary objectives range from insistence on 
church organization and church extension to pure re- 
lief, but to most the urge of the Christian to share 
the Christian message and to win men, women, and 
children to discipleship in Christ is deemed incom- 
plete and unbalanced if it lacks the impulse to share 
a way of life as well. 

Fourth, there is the conviction that the Church 
must promote and practice spiritual unity. There are 
so many disintegrating forces in the life of the nation, 
some of them, unfortunately, originating within the 
Christian church. Christ’s prayer for the unity of his 
Church we pray for our nation as well, believing that 
it is his spirit that can break down the barriers of 
prejudice and suspicion, and span all differences of 
race, culture and station and make all one in him. 

Finally, there is the conviction that the Church must 
be an active agent in the education and direction of 
the Christian conscience to deal on a Christian basis 
with all the practical affairs of life. We cannot claim 
always to have been consistent, and often zeal has out- 
run judgment or selfishness has submerged both. But 
we believe that Christianity is concerned with human 
life in its every aspect and has a word to say—and 
that a decisive word—about every human interest. 

These are great convictions, fundamental to the life 
and development of the Church. And the convincing 
evidence of each of them must be found in this mis- 
sionary enterprise. To review its development through 
the years, to reflect through what changes and vicissi- 
tudes it has endured and how marvelously its field has 
expanded, is to summon our hearts to prayer to give 
thanks to God for what his Spirit hath wrought and 
to seek strength from him, whose work it is, for the 
task that remains for another day. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—March 1, 1933 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—March 1, 1934 


Decrease for eleven months 


$217,046.73 
186,783.57 


$ 30,263.16 
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Purpose and Scope of Home Missions 


and a goal; and as an expression of ideals 

and convictions which have been fundamental 
in the life of the Church. We have not defined with 
exactness the term ‘‘Home Missions.” ‘That term con- 
notes a purpose and a program as well as a spirit and 
an ideal. It is applied to specific enterprises and serv- 
ices. It sets off within definite geographical limits— 
the area we call ““Home”—a portion of the total task 
of the Church. Home Missions has geographical 
boundaries, which are rather more vague; spiritual 
boundaries, based on motives and objectives, which are 
still more elusive. Those engaged in its work do not 
all think of it in identical terms. ‘Therefore, an exact 
definition of it is difficult to formulate. Nevertheless, 
the picture of what we mean by Home Missions is in 
most minds in general outline. It is our aim to fill 
in the outline, to delineate the features, to provide the 
lights and shades. 

All of our great Protestant boards of Home Missions 
have given repeated expression in their official state- 
ments to a conception of their task which combines, 
with a concern for evangelism, church extension, and 
religious development, an acceptance of a responsi- 
bility for a service ministry to people who in some 
essential particulars are below the normal American 
standard of living. As an illustration, we may take 
the definition embodied in the Findings of the Home 
Missions Congress. 


W HAVE spoken of Home Missions as a spirit 


“It is increasingly difficult to differentiate Home Mis- 
sions from the work of so-called self-supporting churches 
or from the total work of the church in the home land. 
The home mission of the church we would define as the 
effort, in the spirit of Christ and in fulfilment of his 
great commission, to win to Christian discipleship the 
people of North America and to Christianize the life 
of our nations. This task our Home Mission agencies 
share with all the Christian forces of our lands. 

More specifically, we conceive that the task of Home 
Missions includes these objectives: 

1. To win men and women to discipleship of Jesus 
Christ, to unite them with other disciples in the fel- 
lowship of the Christian church, and to educate them 
for worship and service at home and abroad by helping 
them to discover and to accept for themselves and for 
society at large the full consequence of Christian disci- 
pleship. 

2. To make the church available to those sections of 
America which lack its ministry. 

3. To supply adequate church leadership where the 
pce of the present church is unsuccessful or inade- 
quate. 

4. In the case of handicapped or retarded areas or 
under-privileged groups, to assist in providing those 
institutions and services which are the necessary ele- 
ments of a Christian standard of living,. to the end 
that the Christian community life may be developed. 

5. To bring the Christian impulse to bear upon the 
broad social and civic questions of our day.” 


This is a broad charter, surely. And yet an exami- 
nation of the work being carried on will reveal that 
this charter is no broader than the program justifies. 
This is not to deny that such a definition in some 


degree rationalizes what Home Missions does in terms 
of its controlling motives and ideals. What Home 
Missions aspires to be differs in some particulars from 
what it actually is. Nevertheless, what it actually is 
conforms to this general pattern. On the basis of an 
objective study of the work of the agencies constituent 
to the Home Missions Councils, this general definition 
may be re-stated to describe the purpose and scope of 
this program. From this point of view, its objectives 
may be expressed as follows: 


First, to extend Christianity by establishing and sus- 
taining churches of our respective communions wherever 
an actual or prospective constituency is available but 
local resources are inadequate to the support of the 
denominational enterprise; and by assisting in the main- 
tenance of the general denominational program and or- 
ganization. In this the Protestant denominations have 
had a growing sense of fellowship and codperation one 
with another. Increasingly they have grown in zeal 
for the broader interests of the Kingdom, and have 
emphasized less what is exclusive with the denomina- 
tion. 


Second, to make available an evangelical Christian 
ministry throughout the Home Mission field for all 
people, irrespective of race, language, color, occupa- 
tion, social or economic status. None have been pur- 
posely excluded from this ministry, save as they have 
excluded themselves. Not in any narrow or dogmatic 
sense has Home Missions been a movement to proselyte 
from other faiths. Rather, its point of view has been | 
that, convinced of the all-sufficiency of the gospel which 
its followers have known and experienced, it is under 
compulsion to offer that gospel freely to all. 

Third, to define an adequate evangelical Christian 
ministry as including— 

Evangelism—or a summons to a personal allegi- 
ance to Jesus Christ; 

Organization—or the uniting of Christians in 
religious bodies for worship, fellowship, and 
Christian activities; 

Religious Education—to familiarize them with 
the Scriptures and with the history and doctrine 
of the Christian Church; and to assist their de- 
velopment in the practice of Christian disciple- 
ship; 

Service—in all cases of retardation or of social 
maladjustment, to assist through specialized in- 
stitutions and programs in meeting the educational, 
health, social, and other needs. 


Fourth, to develop the native capacities for religious 
leadership in each racial group and in each distinctive 
missionary area, as a natural and necessary step in re- 
ligious growth. In this the effort has been to assist 
the legitimate development of self-direction and self- 
expression in religion, without retarding the develop- 
ment of a spiritual fellowship and unity which will 
know no racial or sectional lines. 

Fifth, to assist each local church or other institution 
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to develop a well-rounded ministry which will ade- 
quately meet the needs of its community and increas- 
ingly contribute to the advancement of the nation- 
wide and world-wide program of the Church. 


Sixth, to serve the whole Church as a pioneering 
and experimenting agency—the spearhead of the 
Church, enabling the Church to project itself beyond 
its established routine, in area, constituency, program, 
method, or spiritual emphasis. 


Seventh, to codperate with other agencies of the 
Church in exploring the applications of Christianity 
to the problems of daily living, and in summoning 
Christian people to a sincere effort to make every aspect 
of our collective life a genuine reflection of Christian 
principle and spirit. 

Eighth, to furnish for the entire Church specialized, 
technical services within the fields of church equip- 
ment, program, organization, and operation, and to 
promote satisfactory relationships among the churches 
and between the churches and other related agencies. 

It might be possible to build up a numerically and 
financially strong denominational church without re- 
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gard to factors such as these; it might be, if a church 
can really prosper which has no missionary purpose. 
But what then would become of the ideal for a Chris- 
tian civilization? ‘That is the Why of Home Missions. 
The liability areas, the handicapped groups, the re- 
ligious blind spots, the millions who must remain with- 
out the gospel and without the privileges of a Chris- 
tian community life unless the Church stretches forth 
its hands in friendly service, the interests that chal- 
lenge the dominance of Christian ideals, the false gods 
of greed and selfishness and prejudice and the many 
who worship them, all those currents of modern life 
that tend away from what the Church believes to be 
of supreme worth and all those forces making for 
righteousness which need ever to be nourished and 
strengthened—these are the considerations that enter 
into the definition of Home Missions. This might 
be summed up by saying that Home Missions in the 
aggregate is conceived as the program of the church 
to extend throughout the home field and to all of its 
inhabitants a Christian ministry and organized Chris- 
tian fellowship, a Christian service to all forms of need 
and a Christian interpretation of human relationships. 





Toward a Christian Social Order 


HE totality of Home Missions is more than the 

sum of its separate enterprises and specific ser- 

vices. It shares with the other agencies in the 
church the responsibility of making our nation Chris- 
tian in every aspect of its life, activity, and influence. 
The Home Missions Congress, in its statement of the 
objectives of Home Missions, emphasizes the obliga- 
tion to help men and women “to discover and to ac- 
cept for themselves and for society at large the full 
consequences of Christian discipleship.” This can only 
mean that the Christian experience and Christian mo- 
tive must impel men to the effort to make our com- 
munal life a true reflection of Christian ideals and the 
Christian spirit. It is a part of the task of Home 
Missions, then, to interpret Christianity to the life of 
our time and to submit that life to the test of Christian 
principles. The Home Missions Congress said else- 
where in its Findings: 


“Home Missions has an inescapable responsibility in 
relation to the application of Christianity to current 
life problems. The exceptional difficulties under which 
many of our fields are laboring in this year of business 
depression accentuate the responsibility in the field of 
economic well-being. We believe our Home Mission 
boards should take the leadership in summoning Chris- 
tian people to shape the economic structure of American 
life in accordance with Christian ideals. It is not 
enough to deal with economic crises as they occur. So 
far as in us lies, we must take measures to prevent 
their occurrence and to guarantee to all our people 


an opportunity to achieve a Christian standard of liv- 
ing.” 


The responsibility in the economic field which the 
foregoing extract emphasizes extends equally to all 


other common concerns. ‘The full consequences of 
Christian discipleship” is a phrase as inclusive as our 
human experience. What is the ground of the Chris- © 
tian’s obligation with respect to these problems of social 
living? A report approved by the Presbyterian (U. S. 
A.) General Assembly of 1932 states it thus: 


“There are those who do not hesitate to ask why the 
Church should interest itself in social and industrial 
matters—why it should not leave the questions of in- 
dustry to political and industrial leaders. Every pass- 
ing year makes the answer to such a question more 
evident. In its great task of making Christ-like men 
and women, the Church cannot remain indifferent to 
conditions under which they live and do their work, 
for it is just those very conditions that determine 
ideals and character. All the social and industrial prob- 
lems of America are problems of human relations and 
therefore are religious problems. 


“Something may be done to solve them by legisla- 
tion and by economic arrangement, but an ultimate 
solution is only possible through religion. Our social 
and industrial problems are due primarily to the fact 
that our true relations have been lost. We must get 
back the right attitude toward one another. For this 
we need faith, faith in God and in man, and the cour- 
age that faith can give. Christ must come into every 
aspect of human life or speedily be crowded out of 
everywhere. Christ’s sovereignity cannot be excluded 
from politics or industry, or from national and inter- 
national interests. The unseen and the spiritual must 
dominate the material and the commercial, otherwise 
the fuller incoming of the Kingdom cannot be realized, 
nor God’s will be done on earth, as it is done in Heav- 
en.” 


What part has this responsibility of the Christian 
Church in the total task of human progress? The 
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President of the United States recently gave his testi- 
mony to the effect that its part is an absolutely funda- 
mental one. Speaking before the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities he said: “In the midst of these 
problems of material things—in the machine age of in- 
vention, of finance, of international suspicion and re- 
newed armament—every one of us must gain satisfac- 
tion and strength in the knowledge that social justice 
is becoming an ever-growing factor and influence in 
almost every part of the world. With every passing 
year I become more confident that humanity is moving 
forward to the practical application of the teachings 
of Christianity as they affect the individual lives of 
men and women.” Speaking of the events since his 
inauguration and of the recovery program of the Fed- 
eral Government, he continued: “The great and the 
outstanding fact has been the response—the whole- 
hearted response—of America. We have recaptured 
and rekindled our pioneering spirit. We have insisted 
that this shall always be a spirit of justice, a spirit 
of teamwork, a spirit of sacrifice, and, above all, a 
spirit of neighborliness.” In the task of relief and 
reconstruction “the Federal Government cannot, and 
does not intend to, take over the whole job.”” Churches 
and private agencies cannot be displaced by govern- 
mental agencies for two vital reasons. 


“The first of these is that, much as we strive for the 
broad principles of social justice, the actual applica- 
tion of these principles is of necessity an individual 
thing—a thing which touches individual lives and in- 
dividual families. No governmental organization in 
all history has been able to keep the human touch to 
the same extent as church and private effort. Govern- 
ment can do many things better than private associa- 
tions or citizens, but in the last analysis success in 
personal matters depends on the personal contact be- 
tween neighbor and neighbor. The other reason lies 
in the fact that the people of the United States still 
recognize, and, I believe, recognize with firmer faith 


than ever before, that spiritual values count in the 
long run more than material values. . .. We have ven- 
tured and we have won; we shall venture further and 
we shall win again. The traditions of a great people 
have been enriched. . . Not for a moment have I 
doubted that we would climb out of the valley of gloom. 
Always have I been certain that we would conquer, be- 
cause the spirit of America springs from faith—faith 
in the beloved institutions of our land and a true and 
abiding faith in the divine guidance of God.” 


In a recent address before the Federal Council of 
Churches the President further enlarged upon this 
theme, as follows: 


“If I were asked to state the great objective which 
church and state are both demanding for the sake of 
every man and woman and child in this country, I 
would say that that great objective is ‘a more abundant 
life’. . . . From the bottom of my heart I believe that 
this beloved country of ours is entering upon a time of 
great gain. That gain can well include a greater mate- 
rial prosperity if we take care that it is a prosperity 
for a hundred and twenty million human beings, and 
not a prosperity for the top of the pyramid alone. It 
can be a prosperity socially controlled for the common 
good. It can be a prosperity built on spiritual and 
social values rather than on special power. 


“Toward that new definition of prosperity the churches 
and the government, while wholly separate in their 
functions, can work hand in hand. Government can 
ask the churches to stress in their teaching the ideals 
of social justice, while at the same time government 
guarantees to the churches—Gentile and Jew—the right 
to worship God in their own way. The churches, while 
they remain wholly free from even the suggestion of 
interference in government, can at the same time teach 
their millions of followers that they have the right 
to demand of the government of their own choosing 
the maintenance and furtherance of the ‘more abundant 
life.’ 

“Yes, the churches are the greatest influence in this 
world of ours to overcome the present tendency to- 
ward greed and for spreading the new philosophy of 
government.” 





The Local Church as 


HE earliest missionary agencies in this country 

were individual local churches which felt the 

urge to extend their ministry beyond the con- 
fines of their immediate parishes and to people other 
than their own constituents. More than one notable 
church has fairly earned the title “Mother of Churches” 
because of its generosity and missionary zeal in fos- 
tering the establishment of other congregations, made 
necessary by the growth and movement of population. 
Other churches have pioneered, with fine courage and 
patience, in Christian fellowship and service for peo- 
ple of alien origin or living under social and economic 
handicaps. Still others have led the way for their 
denominations in extending missionary service to un- 
occupied areas or unreached groups. Such instances 
are among the finest experiences of Home Missions 
history, fruitful alike in the broad field of Home Mis- 


a Missionary Agency 


sions activity and in their effects upon the religious life 
of these congregations. 

Unquestionably, as Home Missions became increas- 
ingly standardized and institutionalized, local churches 
have generally lost something of this sense of direct 
missionary urgency, and in so doing both the mission- 
ary cause and the life of the local church have been 
by so much impoverished. In this process three things 
have clearly happened. First, the average church has 
unnecessarily and with unfortunate results restricted 
the area of its interest and activity. An illustration is 
the general failure of the town church adequately to 
serve the contiguous rural area. Second, the average 
church has relinquished to formal missionary agencies 
the responsibility for service to the exceptional people 
within its parish. Thus many churches have retreated 
from an advancing alien or non-Christian population 
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or have selected out of a total population the elements 
to which they desire to minister. It follows that many 
churches, both as organizations and in the private at- 
titudes of their members, show a far less Christian 
spirit in questions of inter-racial or social relationships 
than they desire their denominations officially to show 
or than they expect their missionary representatives 
to exemplify. This lack of Christian consistency is 
one of the principal obstacles to be overcome in many 
phases of missionary activity. Third, the diminution 


of missionary activity in the local church tends to de- 
prive the missionary cause of the active service of 
individual church members as volunteer workers, and 
to compel it to rely largely upon professional, employed 
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leadership. This, naturally, greatly restricts the 
amount of work which can be done, while depriving 
church members of a valuable aid to personal religious 
development. 

The serious financial limitations under which Home 
Missions now labor compel a new consideration of the 
possibility of redeveloping this sense of local mission- 
ary responsibility in the individual church, It is at 
least conceivable that, in all that part of the Home 
Mission field in which strong churches are present, a 
very much larger and more effective missionary ser- 
vice can be rendered at less cost to missionary treas- 
uries. And in the process the whole church will be 
strengthened. 





The Missionary Motive 


HY Home Missions today? The frontier in 

the old sense has disappeared. The pioneering 

days of discovery and settlement are over. 
The infant nation of the eighteenth century, the rapidly 
growing adolescent of the nineteenth century, has be- 
come the mature giant of the twenticth century. 
America has grown up. While it was a-growing, Home 
Missions had a vital contribution to make, Its story 
is inextricably a part of the story of the church and 
of the nation. But that was yesterday. What of to- 
day? This is the question that has found lodgment 
in many minds. 

Suppose that Home Missions had been abolished at 
the turn of the century; that, for the space of a gen- 
eration, none of its characteristic activities had been 
carried on, either denominationally or interdenomi- 
nationally, either nationally or locally. Even more, 
suppose that all memory of its past existence had 
perished. But suppose, too, that Christian motive 
had continued—even at its present unsatisfactory level; 
and that Christian men, with no knowledge of how 
their fathers had acted in the past, had become aware 
of the facts concerning the American nation such as 
set forth in this report—the regional inequalities in 
materia] resources, the unequal distribution of wealth 
and culture and opportunity for advancement, the 
richly variegated pattern of our population, the con- 
fused medley of ideals and standards. How would 
such Christian men then react? In what ways would 
Christian motive assert itself, and through what specific 
means would it impel them to proceed? 

Is it not certain that Christian motive would inevit- 
ably impel them to a sharing with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, in all kinds of circumstances, in all 
things essential to Christian fulness of life? 

In responding to this impulsion, they would be 
making common cause, not with aliens and strangers, 
but with brethren. In all places where our blood re- 
lations dwell; whither our children are scattered; 
whither our own wayfaring steps have wandered to 
find new interests and new friends; where our wealth 
is invested; wherever the ties of common nationality 


bind us and the symbols of political unity are rever- 
enced; through all the extent of space within which 
we are connected by networks of communication, over 
land and sea and through the air, of business organi- 
zation and of manifold common interests—there the 
Church of Jesus Christ must immediately be found, 
bringing such as it has to its own kin and kind, every- 
where seeking to equalize religious opportunity be- 
tween the more and the less highly privileged. In the 
sense of these manifold ties, sharing is not a matter 
of constraint but of spontaneous instinct. This is 
Home Missions in essence. If abolished it would have 
to be re-created, so long as the Christian motive and 
the Christian conscience existed. 

Should Home Missions have been thus forgotten 
and re-born, one can imagine it undergoing a period 
of one-sided sentimental unfolding before it became 
sobered and guided by the sterner realities. But it 
would soon have to learn through hard experience that 
equality of religious opportunity with another is not 
something which can be bought and paid for by su- 
perior wealth, or given outright by superior culture. 
In all the better history of Home Missions, the heart 
of the process has been the helping of less privileged 
people to help themselves. Its essential method has 
been the communication of Christian dynamic through 
the gospel. It has sought first of all to share Christian 
valuations of life; to arouse Christian desires for one’s 
self, one’s children, one’s community; to create Chris- 
tian standards of the good life and the commonweal. It 
has sought to lead local communities to begin doing for 
themselves religiously, starting the simple activities of 
Sunday school and lay service, before calling for help 
for the organizing and equipment of the fully-estab- 
lished church and the maintenance of whatever is re- 
garded as essential to Christian fulness of life. This 
local initiative and self-help are as fundamental to 
the sharing of religious opportunity as is the response 
of the church to manifest inequality. These are the 
two indissoluble aspects of a single experience shared 
by people bound together in Christian fraternity. 

There are human elements in our population be- 
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Home 
Missions 


tween whom and the majority of the nation this basis 
of spontaneous mutual concern does not exist. They 
did not share common origins with us and have only 
partially entered into our common history and ex- 
perience. Differences in culture, language, spiritual 
and. practical outlook, alienate them in many ways 
from the majority. With respect to these, the Chris- 
tian motive works less inevitably. It has to remind 
us more frequently of the inclusive love of Christ, of 
the inescapable entanglement of the fate of all in the 
fate of the least of these our people, of the unrealized 
values which lie in the peculiar heritage and native 
gifts of folks of many colors and languages. Never- 
theless any real recovery of the freshness and innocence 
of primitive Christian motive would at once work 
strongly in their behalf. The sharing of religious op- 
portunity in all ways essential to the fulness of life 
would naturally include them as among the most in- 
teresting as well as the most needy of its participants. 


It is unnecessary to insist upon a point which is 
vigorously and completely established by the Christian 
consciousness itself. Its very essential genius is to 
share. For its own normality and health’s sake, it 
could not abandon sharing if it would. It is under 
compulsion to give what it has found without limits. 
Christian youth, in particular, wants to push out the 
frontiers of its experience and sympathy and to en- 
rich its imagination and heart through wider comrade- 
ships than those of the home, class, or community to 
which it belongs by accident of birth. It wants to in- 
clude all sorts and conditions of men in a compre- 
hending and rewarding fellowship, and to emancipate 
itself from unintended prejudice and the bondage of 
narrow locality. The moral and spiritual life, the 
happy existence of mankind as members of society, 
need and require a vital sharing which is the central 
fact of missions. This one would inevitably discover 
if missions were making a new start at the beginning 
of this second third of the twentieth century. 


In thus asserting the inevitableness of Home Mis- 
sions as an impulse to share our highest values and 
equalize opportunities, the Committee is not implying 
that this unselfish Christian motive has always con- 
trolled in Home Missions or that it is completely domi- 
nant today. Where so many organizations and indi- 
viduals are concerned in a program of such dimen- 
sions no single statement of motive will explain all 
their actions. 


Historically, the Home Missions enterprise was very 
largely a program of denominational church extension. 
Even those forms of missionary service which were the 
most arduous and, in any practical sense, the least re- 
warding, were largely undertaken as a part of a 
process of denominational expansion. This was neces- 
sarily so. The early settlers from countries beyond the 
seas brought their religious faiths and their church or- 
ganizations with them to their new home. Naturally 
enough, each denomination sought to extend itself into 
new sections of the country. Each felt that it must 
keep up with the march of empire and plant itself in 
as Many new communities as possible. It was moti- 
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vated, no doubt, by a sincere desire to give the gospel 
to the people who were spreading over the rapidly 
growing West. But it was not an unmixed motive. 
Mingled with the zeal for the spread of the gospel 
was a lively desire to plant the church of a particular 
sect. Obedience to the great commission “to preach 
the gospel to every creature” was encouraged to a con- 
siderable degree by the selfish desire to preach the 
gospel of a peculiar brand and establish a church of 
a special type. The old church extension movement 
was inspired and energized to no small extent by de- 
nominational ambition. It was laregly theological and 
ecclesiastical propaganda. Such considerations do not 
seem so important to us now. Nevertheless, this sec- 
tarian motive of denominational church extension has 
by no means been eliminated from Home Missions. 

There are many evidences that a change is taking 
place. Missionary leaders are increasingly anxious to 
build their programs around more unselfish and more 
vital Christian objectives and are less likely to view 
them simply as means of denominational enlargement. 
The compelling purpose of the new Home Missions 
must arise out of a new set of considerations. These 
considerations are efficiency of ministry, not mere oc- 
cupancy of a field; community service, not community 
exploitation; economy of workers and money, not waste- 
ful competition; real Kingdom interest, not denomi- 
national advantage. Every Home Mission church, 
every Home Mission program, every Home Mission 
dollar, every Home Mission worker must be brought 
before these four judgment seats—are they furnishing 
an effective and worthwhile ministry? Are they really 
serving the community? Are they using missionary 
funds economically and missionary personnel wisely? 
Are they seeking first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness ? 





Out of the Mail 


(Continued from page 209) 


of his country half a page summarizing the things he 
had learned in the university pastor’s Bible class, and 
which he thought would help the civilization of his 
country. 

61. A card from a medical student of another de- 
nomination, now leader of the Student Volunteer Band 
in the university, recalling hours of pleasant fellow- 
ship in discussing the problems of the Volunteer Band. 

75. A card from a young man who helped cook 
the turkey here one Thanksgiving day. 

77. A card from a professor in a large state in- 
stitution, recalling hours of conference which resulted 
in her receiving inspiration and strength to do things 
that she formerly considered impossible. She is now 
regarded as one of the strongest influences for Chris- 
tianity upon the campus where she teaches. 

84. A present from a couple of Chinese girls, who 
were taken in here for a time when they could find 
no other home. 





Looking Forward 


ACH of the outstanding epochal movements in 

Home Missions has taken place in a period of 

unusual stress and strain and of financial de- 
pression. The first great advance in Home Missions 
began in the years immediately following the Revolu- 
tionary War and continued into the years just follow- 
ing the War of 1812. It found its occasion in the 
distressing conditions of the times and in the spiritual 
and financial poverty of the thousands who moved out 
of the older settled seaboard communities to seek sub- 
sistence in the new lands west of the Alleghanies. In 
those years of political and economic instability, when 
the infant Republic was struggling to establish itself, 
came the Great Revival which swept over the country 
and was the immediate moving force that brought about 
the establishment of the earliest mission boards. The 
momentum of this period carried Home Missions for- 
ward through the spiritually lean years that charac- 
terized the second quarter of the century. Following 
the Civil War, with the opening up of new lands in 
the West, the distressed conditions of the South and 
of many communities in the North caused another great 
westward migration. The missionaries followed the 
covered wagon, and the second great advance in Home 
Missions was under way. Both of these advance move- 
ments in Home Missions found their responsibility and 
opportunity in the hard times that followed in the 
wake of war. The story might be traced out in great 
particularity. Every significant phase of national 
evolution, especially if it entailed hardship or resulted 
in the altering of the normal current of our life, has 
created a new opportunity for Home Missions. In this 
sense the history of Home Missions closely parallels 
the history of the nation. 

It seems to the Committee that the situation today 
before the Home Mission agencies is similar in many 
ways to those out of which these other two great ad- 
vances came. It cannot be so effectively dramatized 
as could the day of the wilderness scout. It has no 
outward symbol as romantic as the covered wagon. Its 
characteristic aspect is not a moving stream of people 
bent on the settlement of a new land in which must be 
created all the institutions of community life, a phe- 
nomenon that the most casual observer could not miss. 
But if we think of problems in terms of the disloca- 
tion of normal values, of the redirection of normal life 
currents, of the clash of conflicting ideals and stand- 
ards, of the movement of millions of people from 
familiar into unfamiliar circumstances, of the weaken- 
ing of institutions and customs and traditional loyal- 
ties, of the existence of poverty and misery and sin— 
then no earlier day ever challenged the Church as the 
present day challenges it. Its frontiers are not phys- 
ical but spiritual. Physical isolation is being ban- 
ished from American life. Spiritual isolation is in- 
creasing. The physical barriers which once seemed 
such serious handicaps to progress, our inventive in- 
genuity has largely overcome. The spiritual barriers 
which retard the development of a national spiritual 
unity are more formidable than ever. If spiritual prog- 


ress is born in adversity and nurtured in strife, then 
surely the time for it has come again. And for Home 
Missions may this not be the hour for another for- 
ward movement? In times of threatening defeat there 
is but one way out—ahead. 


This report has discussed at length many of the prob- 
lems and defects of the Home Missions enterprise as 
now conducted. The Committee has tried to face can- 
didly our faults as well as our opportunities. But we 
have failed utterly in our purpose if we have not made 
clear our conviction that Home Missions today is as 
necessary and its opportunity is as great as ever in 
the history of our nation. This is not alone because 
of the present period of depression with its tale of 
frustrated hopes, of bitter privations, and of heroic 
sacrifices. It is not alone because of the trend of this 
materialistic age with its submersion of personality 
and its subordination of spiritual value to the demands 
of a mechanistic order. It is not alone because in- 
tellectual and spiritual bafflement have for so many 
displaced the certainties of an earlier day. Underneath 
and around these problems are the facts with which we 
are fundamentally concerned—the fact of unequal op- 
portunity to know Christ and to enter into that full- 
ness of life to which we conceive men to be entitled; 
the fact of the ugly barriers which divide our people 
and defeat the fulfillment of the purpose of spiritual 
unity on the basis of a common Christian faith and 
experience; the fact that the spirit of Christ is not 
honored in life. And because these things are so, we 
are convinced of the need of Home Missions in our 
time. 

Home Missions must be brought afresh to the Church. 
It is not in the mind of the Church as it should be 
or as it has been at other periods in the past. The 
Church has lost something of its sense of urgency. It 
needs to be awakened, informed and mobilized for the 
task of our day. This must be done, however, in con- 
structive ways. We will not attain the result we de- 
sire through a money-raising campaign with high pres- 
sure salesmanship or ballyboo methods. The program 
must be educational and inspirational, based upon 
sound principles and conducted upon practical, econom- 
ical, and constructive lines. It should seek to re-estab- 
lish Home Missions in the thought and confidence of 
the Church by making the Church see the new day in 
Home Missions and by causing it to appreciate the 
changes that have taken place and the necessity of the 
Church readjusting itself to them. 

To be sure, such an attempt must be correlated with 
a genuine advance within the boards themselves and 
within these Councils, in working out the problems of 
administration which are peculiar to Home Missions, 
and in adjusting the programs of Home Missions to 
new conditions on the mission field. If the mission 
agencies show themselves to be resourceful, forward- 
looking, and courageous, the Church, we believe, will 
respond to an appeal to its loyalty to the new demands 
arising out of a new day. 
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Significant Conclusions Growing Out of 
Missionary Conferences of 1933 


sion, saw what may go down in history as per- 

haps the greatest Chain of Missionary Confer- 
ences ever held in our country. With the finest mission- 
ary speakers of America on their programs, these For- 
eign Mission Conferences were organized under the 
auspices of sixteen Foreign Mission Boards, and pro- 
grams ranging from one to three days were held in thir- 
ty-two strategetic centers all the way from Portland, 
Maine, to Oklahoma City. The number attending these 
conferences ranged from 2,700 in Waukegan, Illinois, 
to 52,400 in Chicago. The five conferences held in 
the South report the largest groups of people ever 
touched by Missionary Conferences within our terri- 
tory; Louisville reporting 11,500, Kansas City, 52,000, 
Oklahoma City, 11,500, St. Louis, 25,000, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., 37,500. 

There is not room here to discuss the results of 
these conferences, although all who came under the 
spell of Stanley Jones’ special meetings for ministers 
and their wives will never be able to escape from the 
great inspiration and heart-searching which he brought 
to them. 

The interesting question is, “What do these leaders 
think of the foreign missionary attitude in our home 
churches as they have seen it through these confer- 
ences?” ‘This question is well answered in a Special 
Statement which has just been drawn up by the five men 
and two women who were the feature speakers and 
leaders at all of these meetings. While we may not 
approve of their conclusions, they are nevertheless most 
enlightening, and are well worth the serious study of 
every member of our Church. Some of the matters 
they discuss we are prone to think of as largely mat- 
ters of controversy, instead of problems that demand 
most serious Christian thinking. ‘Their statement is 
here presented for what it may be worth in the hope 
that it might impress all with the strategic place which 
Foreign Missions holds in our national, economic, and 
social life as well as in the life of our Church. 

E. D. Grant. 


Ts year 1933, in spite of its dark days of depres- 


LEADERS’ STATEMENT 


We, the members of the interdenominational group 
which has just finished a tour of thirty-two cities in the 


interest of Christian missions, desire to express certain 
convictions at the close of this tour. 

First of all, we must express our sense of profound 
gratitude to the American churches for the very re- 
markable interest shown in our message and movement. 
It has surprised us. It has humbled us. Had this in- 
terest been confined to a certain section of the country, 
we could have explained it on the basis perhaps of a 
local and sectional interest. But the interest has been 
country-wide and consistent, the only limit seeming to 
be the capacity of the largest halls and of our power 
to meet the demands laid upon our spirits. 

The outstanding single thing that has borne in upon 
us everywhere is the conviction that there is an under- 
tone of spiritual hunger upon the American people such 
as we never before have seen. This spiritual hunger 
has been born, seemingly, of perplexity and disillusion- 
ment regarding material values. The old has gone out 
from under many. Nothing has taken its place—ex- 
cept yearning. It may be that people crowded into 
our meetings because we represented a voice from the 
outside, a new voice that might bring a fresh word 
from God and therefore an assurance. If this be true, 
then this lays on us both at home and abroad the neces- 
sity to be and to give that fresh word. This hunger 
must be met with more than stale phrases and outworn 
platitudes. American Christianity must go deeper be- 
fore it can go further. But this reassuring word, if it 
is to be authoritative, must be set in a larger frame- 
work than has been evidenced in the past. 

People are sensing the fact that the sum total of life 
must be reconstructed. The very basis of society must 
be shifted from selfish competition to a codperative or- 
der, one in which every life of every color or class will 
be sacred and sacredly developed. 

We believe that the world-ground has been prepared 
for a spiritual awakening on a world scale. The outer 
movements have outrun the inner movements with re- 
sulting disaster. Men are consciously or unconsciously 
turning to the inner forces that must remake outer life. 
The church, therefore, has its supreme opportunity. 
But we question whether it is ready. The spiritual life 
of the church has been sagging. We have taken on 
protective resemblance to our environment. That en- 
vironment has been materialistic. We have shown but 
faint difference between ourselves and our surround- 
ings. The basis of the slump in missionary giving is 
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the slump in spiritual conviction and certainty. Quicken 
that and missions will blossom again. If we renew 
within our churches the sense of mission, then missions 
will inevitably result. 


Never has the world situation demanded, as now, 
that we regain that sense of mission. The situation 
in the East is growing acute. In the midst of the 
break-up of old values and customs, the tendencies 
are in two dangerous directions; one toward Fascism 
and the other toward Communism. The chief need of 
Christianity in our time is supreme loyalty to Christ 
and the progressive exploration of his mind in rela- 
tion to the basic needs of human personality and of 
human society. Only by the fullest expression of such 
loyalty to Christ.can we hope to save our generation 
from the domination of crusading forces, from propa- 
ganda which professes exclusive loyalty to and a satis- 
faction of a single human need, i. e., economic justice, 
as does Marxian Communism, or which deifies a single 
human group—the State—as does Fascist Nationalism. 

In China the lines are converging on a single issue— 
Christianity or Marxian Communism. Said a leader 
in China, “China is weighing the program of Chris- 
tianity with that of Communism and is deciding which 
it will adopt.” Never have we had a more open door 
in China; never a more sympathetic hearing and re- 
sponse. The issues are tremendous for the future his- 
tory of this planet. In India everything is undergoing 
modification and change. The old faiths are feverishly 
trying to set their house in order to meet the new de- 
mands. Change is demanded of everything—but there 
is one exception, Jesus Christ. Concerning Jesus Christ 
there is no demand for change. There is demand that 
we live him, not change him, that we carry out his 
imperious demands, not soften them.* In a world un- 
dergoing modification he stands unmodified. 


This does not mean that the system which we have 
built up around him does not need modification. It 
does! And that includes the structure of Christian 
missions. The health of our movement demands that 
we periodically and persistently examine our aims, our 
motives and our methods. We believe so profoundly 
in our Christian movement that we are eager to do 
that. We believe that the more this movement is 
scrutinized the more its essential soundness will be re- 
realed. We therefore, call on the Boards to view afresh 
every constructive proposal made by the Laymen in 
their Report, or by any other group or person, tending 
to make this movement thoroughly expressive of the 
mind of its Master and thoroughly operative as his 
redemptive purpose. To that end we must do away 
with all duplication and all competition between Chris- 
tian bodies at home and abroad. In the face of a 
world situation such as this, competition between Chris- 
tian bodies is not absurd, it is sinful. We plead for 
its cessation. 


During this tour we think that we have sensed an 
undertone of craving for Christian unity. Where the 
meetings were interdenominational there was enthusiasm 
and a sense of solidarity. We think the American 
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churches will not be aroused again into merely denomi- 
national fervor. The future lies in codperation; meet- 
ing our problems with a sense of Christian solidarity. 
We feel that as a group our interdenominational ap- 
proach was sound. 


“We must not only get rid of the cleavage between 
denominations—we must also face it between races. 
Repeatedly in the mission lands our critics raise the 
objection that we have built racial exclusiveness into 
our Christian system by having racial churches in the 
home lands. No Christianity can compete with Marx- 
ian Communism or Islam that has race exclusiveness 
at its heart. It is imperative that we wipe out race 
snebbery, not for purposes of competition with Com- 
munism or Islam, but because in doing so we are ex- 
pressing the genius of our Christian movement. It is 
a brotherhood transcending race and class and color. 
In order to prove our sincerity in this matter we sug- 
gest a possible step forward. We suggest that each 
white church invite at least one member of the colored 
or any other race to become an honored member of 
its congregation, and that each church of the colored 
or any other race likewise invite a white person to be- 
come its honored member. To accomplish this each 
church might call for volunteers from among its mem- 
bers to respond to this interchange of membership. 
Each church body would then select from those re- 
sponding the most Christian representative. Such a 
representative would be instructed that he was not only 
to cast his lot with the codperating unit but also to 
aid the life of that church in every way possible, to 
be the center of good will and understanding. We, 
as a group, do not offer this as a solution of the prob- 
lem, but we do offer it as a step in the right direction. 
However, we would suggest that we do not want con- 
troversy over this issue. If a church cannot see its 
way clear to accept our proposal, let it silently ignore 
it. 


Another way in which America can help solve the 
racial issue is in regard to the Asiatic immigration 
law. America held the moral leadership of the East 


until the passage of the exclusion act. We do not 
challenge the right of America to restrict immigration. 
She has that right. But we do feel that she has no 
Christian right needlessly to insult nations in the act 
of doing so. We say “needlessly” because had the 
Asiatic countries been put on a quota basis (2 per 
cent of the nationals in the 1890 census), then the 
total number from all Asia would be only about 250 
people. This could not become an economic problem. 
The fact is that probably more than that number are 
smuggled across the borders. We have no redress. 
In our opinion this simple putting of Asiatic countries 
on the quota basis would do more to banish the war 
clouds on the Eastern horizon and to bring us again 
to a moral leadership than any single thing that the 
United States could do. We, as a nation, would then 
be in a better position to see that justice is done be- 
tween nations, e. g., between China and Japan, for we 
should have demonstrated our friendship toward each. 

As a group, we call on our churches sacrificially to 
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Missions 


support the Christian mission movement. We ask for 
intelligent, planned, persistent, sacrificial backing. We 
are not getting that now. Except, of course, here and 
there. We would like to see the pastor become the 
living link—the interpreter and inspirer—between the 
larger movements and his local congregation. There 
was a time when he was that living link; then the 
Boards began to take his function. He must regain 
his place. Moreover, each local church should have a 
mission study class and a church missionary society, 
manned by laymen or women, for inspiration and the 
patient and persistent gathering of funds. The mat- 
ter should not be left for a spasm of endeavor at the 
close of the church year. Something is wrong when 
one of the largest denominations represented in this 
group gave last year three-quarters of a cent a week 
per member for its foreign mission enterprise. Poverty 
cannot account for this. It is the fruit of spiritual 
negligence—a negligence that is spiritually criminal 
in the face of a world in need. The mission boards 
have trimmed until further trimming is abdication. 
Nowhere in the world does a dollar given go farther; 
nowhere is it spent more carefully than in the mission- 
ary enterprise. 

To the objection that we cannot think about Chris- 
tianizing the world until we are more Christian at 
home, we must reply that this very enterprise is a part 
of our Christianization at home. Each individual, each 
group, each nation must have something beyond its 
own confines to which it can unselfishly give of itself 
in order to realize its own Christianization. The mis- 
sionary enterprise is in itself a prayer that we may be 
more Christian at home. Science does not wait until 
it is fully applied in all the departments of life in the 
West before it shares itself with the East. Nor can 
we. The fact is that we hope the Christian movement 
will come back to us from the East clarified and 
dynamic to help in our own Christianization. 

During these several months we have looked into 
the soul of the church. Are we discouraged? There 
may have been impatient words upon our lips, but they 
have not represented our deepest convictions. We are 
not discouraged for, as we stand off from the picture 
and view it, we reach the conclusion that the Chris- 
tian church, with all its faults, is the greatest serving 
institution in the world. It has many critics but no 


rivals in the work of human redemption. And because 
the missionary movement represents the church sacri- 
ficialy at work in every land to give life and give it 
more abundantly to individuals and races, we are with 
this cause, to live and die in it. 

We call the membership of our churches to a whole- 
hearted, sacrificial allegiance to this movement because 
Christ is in it. And he is being more and more dis- 
covered as the world’s one hope. Everything else has 
let us down. He has not! As we project his move- 
ment into the soul of the nations, we are discovering 
that his Kingdom demands the renovation of the whole 
of life—individual and collective. In his conception 
of the Kingdom of God on earth we find a program 
that demands not merely social amelioration, but social 
reconstruction. It demands the changing of the whole 
basis of life from selfish competition to unselfish co- 
operation, from the exploitation of people to the expres- 
sion of people, from a shambles to a brotherhood. But 
more than that it offers grace and power for the renovat- 
ing of the individual man. It offers new men for a 
new day. 

This conception of the Kingdom renovating the whole 
of life makes Marxian Communism and Fascist Na- 
tionalism seem small and inadequate and unworthy. 
Nothing less. than the Kingdom of God on earth is 
large enough and redemptive enough to compel man’s 
final allegiance. It compels ours. We believe it will 
yet compel the allegiance of the whole church. One 
pastor said to us, “Do not be afraid of our letting die 
this movement: for the redemption of the nations. The 
Christian church could just as easily tear out its own 
heart as to let this movement wane.” We believe that 
the church is sensing the fact that to let this movement 
wane would, in fact, be to tear out its very heart. 

In Jesus Christ and his Kingdom we are persuaded 
that we have the message which the world needs. We 
know nothing better. We can give nothing less. 

(Signed) 
E. STANLEY JONES, 
HERMAN CHEN-EN Liv, 
LILLIAN L, PICKEN, 
Locan H. Roots, 
J. Roy Strrock, 
CHARLES R. WATSON, 
Y1-FANG WU. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—March 1, 1933............ $480,522.69 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—March 1, 1934............ 452,379.69 
Decrease for eleven months ..............0eeeeeeeeeee $ 28,143.00 





An Evangelistic Year in the Congo 


By C. L. CRANE, Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa 


N KEEPING with the action of the Assembly to 

make 1933 an evangelistic year, our Congo Mission 

took similar action looking to special evangelistic 
effort during the year. Reports from several stations 
are decidedly encouraging, while other stations need 
continued effort. Of course we do not plan to cease 
this special effort, but plan for greater things. 

New communicants added to the church this year 
from five stations were 4,398, with a present total mem- 
bership of 32,703, and a Christian constituency of over 
72,000. When one considers that these new converts 
have been selected from four times that number of ap- 
plicants for baptism, that they have been well instructed 
in the essential Christian doctrines beforehand, have 
paid their church pledges, and that the younger ones 
among them are required to know how to read the 
Bible with some degree of accuracy, there is no reason 
for dismissing the religion of the African as an ephe- 
meral thing to be put off and on as occasion demands. 
More and more is proven the contention of the mission- 
ary to Africa that the African Christian will compare 
favorably with Christian natives anywhere in the world. 

Again the Luebo station heads the list in the number 
of additions reported. A larger number of adult bap- 
tisms was reported from this one station than was re- 
ported from the entire Mission just two years ago, and 
almost double the number from this station the previous 
year. 

We are especially gratified at the number of native 
women who have been added to the Church during the 
year, and their number bids fair to even exceed the 
number of male Christians within a few years. This 
is quite the reverse of conditions a few years ago. To 
quote from one of the Luebo missionaries: “One can- 
not assign any other reason for such an influx other 
than the working of divine grace”; but a large meas- 
ure of the credit is also due to our missionary women 
for their earnest efforts in organizing personal work- 
ers’ classes, and for their own individual efforts in 
soul winning. 

More evangelistic itineration was done during the 
year than in any previous year, our missionaries hav- 
ing spent an aggregrate of 1,553 days “on the road” 
up to October; and many have increased these figures 
since then. 

There is an increasing number of lay-workers who 
are giving their time to evangelistic work without re- 
muneration from any regular evangelistic budget. Some 
of them receive a very small pittance from purely na- 
tive sources, while many of them are giving their serv- 
ices with no remuneration whatever. Bibanga station 
had forty-odd auxiliary evangelistic helpers keeping 
the work going in many villages where the evangelists 
have been withdrawn to be sent for further study at 
the Morrison Bible School. Some stations have or- 
ganized, and some contemplate organizing ‘Gospel 
Schools” for the training of such lay-workers. ‘The 
most outstanding example of such a school is at 
Ibanche, formerly a regular mission station but now 


serving as a sort of sub-station to Luebo. On some 
of the main stations school teachers, hospital boys, and 
other native helpers are going out to the nearby vil- 
lages to do preaching and personal work each Sab- 
bath. 

Some of our missionaries from Luebo and Mutoto 
made a trip into an as yet unreached territory lying 
between the parishes reached by these two stations, for 
special evangelistic services. ‘They found a most fruit- 
ful field, the natives responding with encouraging at- 
tention to their preaching, many of them giving their 
names as being desirous of becoming Christians. The 
result of this itinerary was the selecting of an evange- 
listic center, where it is hoped our missionary families 
may be able to reside from time to time and reach the 
villages radiating from it. Calls for evangelists come 
in from the whole field, and the 618 men now rated 
as regular evangelists. and pastors should be greatly 
increased. 

In the field reached by our Lubondai Station, great 
evidences of a real religious revival have appeared dur- 
ing the year. In relating how the revival began at a 
local station, Mr. Cleveland says: “During July and 
August Mr. Stegall and I began visiting the out-sta. 
tions in follow-up work. The Holy Spirit had gone 
before us, and through re-consecrated evangelists the 
hearts of the natives had been prepared for a blessing. 
I have itinerated many times, but never have I seen 
such marvelous things before. In every village inquir- 
ers came to us on their own initiative, seeking light 
through personal interviews, pleading to hear more 
about Jesus. Some even came and knecked on our 
doors at night after we had retired. Many interviews 
continued far into the small hours of the night. In 
one village the son of an influential chief, with tears, 
gave not only his heart to Christ, but gave up his 
claim to the chieftainship and came to Lubondai to 
enter the ministry. It cost him dearly, but he is pay- 
ing the price. He is now here in school. His own 
father, a medal (paramount) chief, and his people, 
refused to assist him in getting his personal posses- 
sions into Lubondai.” Mr. Cleveland tells further of 
some former native Christians who had lapsed into sin 
and idolatry bringing their fetishes and idols to destroy 
them publicly. The climax was reached at the village 
of the important paramount chief, Fuamba, whose 
jurisdiction extends over a large part of Lubondai ter- 
ritory. He has been frequently intimidated by Roman- 
ists, and it was with much reluctance that he finally ac- 
cepted one of our native evangelists. Recently an evan- 
gelist was placed there, a large chapel of sticks and 
grass was erected, and, best of all, Fuamba himself 
attends the services of the church, Bible in hand. His 
son, who has been in school at Lubondai, turns the 
pages of his Bible for him and finds the passage of 
Scripture. In this village many fetishes and idols 
were thrown away during the visit of our missionaries, 
and some were thrown away before they reached it. 

Such reports as these makes it impossible for us 
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to think of a financial depression, in spite of the tre- 
mendously reduced funds, the serious decline in the 
value of the dollar, and the uncertainty of the whole 
situation from a financial point of view. Off-setting 
the loss of francs among the natives, the throwing 
out of employment of thousands among them who 
were formerly employed in the mines and commercial 
concerns, and the general eccnomic chaos prevailing 
in the Congo, there is the happy fact that the former 
mad rush toward a revolutionary environment has been 
checked; the native has more time to consider the 
higher side of life, and must perforce turn his atten- 
tion back to the occupation of his forefathers, simple 
agriculture and the raising of his own food. 


In spite of the fact that a small tuition is charged 
at the local stations, all of the schools at the main 
stations are filled to overflowing. Our boarding schools 
have even a larger attendance than during the more 
prosperous years, although these boarders are given 
little or no clothing from foreign funds, and must 
largely support themselves. The attendance at the 
Morrison Bible School, central training school for mis- 
sion pastors and evangelists, has been smaller than in 
the previous two years; however, this is only to be ex- 
pected because many of those who had been brought 
in for further study have returned to their former sta- 
tions. The school continues to be one of the largest 
in Africa, with 210 men in the regular Bible school, 
more than 200 women in the women’s school, and there 
are more than 300 children in the primary schools of 
Mutoto Station. The evangelist and his family are sent 
to out-station work as a trained Christian unit. 

The physical equipment of the mission has been in- 
creased during the year with the addition of several 
new buildings, money for which had been provided 
prior to the present depression. The most noteworthy 
of these buildings is the Morrison Memorial Hospital 
and Dispensary at Lubondai, funds for which were 
donated by friends in Texas several years ago. The 
Central School for Missionaries’ Children, also at 
Lubondai, was provided by the funds from the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Gift of 1931. The Mor- 
rison Hospital and Dispensary is one of the most com- 
plete hospital units in the Congo, the buildings are of 
unusual beauty and are splendidly equipped. The 
same terms may also be applied to the buildings of the 
Central School for Missionaries’ Children, which are 


now nearing completion and which will give our mis- 
sion an educational plant of which our whole Southern 
Presbyterian Church may well be proud. 

At Mutoto several brick apartment-dormitories for 
married students have been completed for the Morri- 
son Bible School and a new residence, to be called the 
Snyder Home, after one of our pioneer missionaries, 
is nearing completion. At Bibanga, Bulape, and 
Luebo, several units of the Girls’ Homes have been 
completed, and a mission press storage building has 
been erected at Luebo Station. All of these buildings 
have been provided for by special funds, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Birthday Gift furnishing a good portion. 

Industrial building in Africa is naturally a slow 
process when all lumber must be sawn by hand, bricks 
burned during the four months of the dry season, and 
foreign materials ordered at least a year in advance, 
so this accounts for the fact that so much money had 
still been unused. But the supply of funds is now 
being rapidly exhausted, and our needs are far from 
being: fully supplied. 

The recent monetary crisis in America with the sub- 
sequent abandonment of the gold standard has worked 
a decided hardship on the mission in Congo. At the 
present date the dollar is worth one-third less than it 
brought at the beginning of the fiscal year, and this has 
virtually added a 33 1/3 per cent cut to the heavy cuts 
already sustained. Through the splendid guidance of 
the mission treasurer our mission has been able to 
weather the storm so far, and with the help of the 
Lord we shall doubtless continue to weather it. We 
must naturally use every legitimate means, and every 
human instrument available to keep things going. We 
are by no means unaware of the great evangelistic 
and educational opportunities that could be overtaken 
with a relatively small increase in our working budget 
and physical equipment. But no missionary would ex- 
change the present reliance upon God, the increasing 
emphasis in self-support, or the deepened spirituality 
in both missionary and native worker that has been 
our experience in these days of uncertanity, for a full 
treasury. 

Our most earnest prayer for all of us, for the mis- 
sionary as well as the home constituency, is that we 
may all come through these chaotic years with a 
heightened appreciation of the things that neither gold 
nor silver can purchase nor any financial Depression 
take away. 





He Died Without a Friend 


By E. R. KELLERSBERGER, M. D., Bibanga, Congo Belge 


in the English language are “mother,” “home,” 

“heaven,” and “friend.” Among peoples who do 
not know Christ, we rarely find words in their native 
tongue to fully express the deep spiritual significance 
of these beautiful word pictures. This is especially 
true in Africa. There are so few real “homes”; so 
few who have a hope of “heaven”; and thousands die 
friendless and forsaken. 


Bort of the most beautiful and meaningful words 


Recently there came to the hospital a young man ter- 
ribly afflicted with five different maladies. He was too 
sick to tell us much about himself, only that he had 
walked for many miles and had come from a far- 
distant tribe, creeping over the weary miles, alone, hun- 
gry, naked and friendless. God alone knows what he 
had suffered. He was a sight to make one weep tears 
of pity. Often, unless we see such sights as these with 
our own eyes, we do not care, but our ignorance does 
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not absolve us from being responsible. Kole, as well 
as we, was created in the image of God, and the fact 
that God has showered us with innumerable blessings 
and the comforts of life only makes our responsibility 
the greater. “Inasmuch as ye did it not.” 

In the pitifully meager equipment of our tiny hos- 
pital, with no isolation ward, we had to put Kole into 
a poor grass hut back of the hospital. Here he slowly 
died of the loathsome dysentery that fastened itself 
upon his weakened body, so long neglected and uncared 
for. HE HAD NO FRIEND! He had walked the 
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miles along the trail, at the end of it he had heard 
that there was a Friend for such as he. 

There are many Koles dying about us every day. Do 
you love them, or are you too busy with non-essentials 
to care for those for whom Christ died? The Great 
Friend sent us here to minister to the least of these. In 
his Name we are seeking to make this great word mean 
something to them. You, too, may be a real friend to 
them by your faithful intercession and sacrificial livin: 
and giving. 





An African Witch Doctor 
and the Great Physician 


By E. R. KELLERSBERGER, M. D., Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 


O ONE in Africa has more power over the natives 
N and their lives than has a witch doctor. His 
life and work are as far removed from the heal- 
ing work of Christ as night is from day. He leads a 


life apart from others, not even eating or drinking 
with his people, thus clothing himself in mystery so 
that he might have a more hypnotic power over them. 
All fear and respect him as a divine healer, and he is 























One type of medicine doctor worshiped by 
African native 





Kanyeba 


usually the last one to be reached for Christ in any 
village. 

In this land the women, as well as the men, are 
witch doctors. There may not be “women’s rights” 
as far as voting is concerned, but when it comes to evil 
influence, these benighted heathen women hold the bal- 
ance of power. The picture shows Ntumba Kanyeba, 
a noted African witch doctor after she gave up her 
medicine and became a Christian. The report of our 
evangelist, Tshitole Malaki, reads like a modern mir- 
acle of God’s grace and it makes us praise him for 
the mighty working of his Spirit in the darkened hearts 
of these black children of his. 

Kanyeba had been visited by many people, seeking 
to know why they were sick and what evil influence 
had caused their disease. She had a wierd gourd cut 
into a fantastic shape into which she poured and mixed 
many medicines. Goat’s horns stuffed with dirt, snake 
skins, snail shells, sticks of wood, chicken feathers, 
well mixed, form an efficacious balm. We are told that 
a jaw-bone of a coney, if tied to the arm of a sufferer 
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will cure an abscess, and that the bone of a monkey, 
if worn on a string around the neck, will cure a pain 
in the hips. Dried rats and the foot and tongue of a 
dead bird are also favorite remedies for various 
maladies. With incantations and shaking of her gourd 
and other wierd ceremonies, Kanyeba would be able 
to tell these benighted people what ailed them. This 
often meant the death of an innocent victim who was 
accused of causing the disease from jealousy or hate. 

Kanyeba made a good living in this way, and to be- 
come a Christian would mean the loss of her influence 
and all means of support, for she was a widow. 
Through the working of the Holy Spirit and the faith- 
ful intercession of the evangelist, she came one day with 
all of her charms and filthy medicine and said, “I 
have accepted Christ as my Lord, and here are my 
medicines to prove it.” The whole collection was 
brought here for the missionaries to see. 


Through the conversion of this influential woman, 
many other grown people in this nearby village have 
thrown away their fetiches and idols and have become 
interested in the gospel. Those who came from other 
villages to have her divine for them were astounded 
when they saw her a new creature, and exclaimed: 
“What does this mean? The diviner has left her 
charms and has forsaken her calling. What shall we 
do now?” Many laugh in disdain, and she is being 
persecuted and jeered at for Christ’s sake. 

I have had the privilege of knowing Kanyeba per- 
sonally and have doctored her when she came sick 
to our Christian hospital, and I know the miraculous 
change in her life. Pray for this redeemed witch doc- 
tor that God will keep her faith as that of a little 
child, and that she may be a power to bring still many 
others to the feet of the great and only Physician of 
souls. 





Preaching and Practicing in Central Africa 
By MRS. JOHN M. SPRINGER, Jadotville, Belgian Congo, Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


(The following article, from The Missionary Review of the World, will be full of interest to our readers 
because of the appreciation of our Southern Presbyterian missionaries and their work in the Belgian Congo, 


which this member of a sister Mission expresses.) 


T WAS high noon and intolerably hot when we ar- 

rived at the Lubilash pontoon just as it loosed from 

the shore and slowly made its way to the other side. 
The boat was loaded to the water’s edge with natives 
and their loads of cotton to be sold at the Cotonco 
warehouse some miles further on. For two days the 
road had been full of cotton growers taking their loads 
to markets from which cotton would be shipped to Bel- 
gium. An hour later, the pontoon was back and our 
car rolled down the perilously steep bank and on to 
the battered craft which was evidently stronger than 
it looked. 

Not knowing which road to take on the other side, 
we pulled up to a lad who wore an infinitesimal piece 
of calico as his sole wardrobe and was lunching on a 
huge piece of sugar cane. “Where is Bibanga?” we 
asked. Without a word and without stopping his 
mastication, he pointed to a distant hill on which could 
be seen a light spot. It was the roof of the new 
Bibanga church. 

Twelve kilometers of winding, narrow road lay ahead 
of us, and as we rounded the hairpin turns and looked 
down the precipitous sides into the valley hundreds 
of feet below, we wondered what would happen if we 
should meet another car. As we rounded another 
sharp bend the new church was seen in simple beauty 
and soon we are honking outside the McKee’s door. 

In this Southern Presbyterian station at Bibanga 
there is a fine large school, under Mrs. McKee’s direc- 
tion while Miss Virginia Allen was on furlough. The 
new church will hold a thousand people and is well 
filled every Sunday. But on our first visit to this 
Station, four years ago, the nurse, Miss Rogers, was 
bravely carrying on in the absence of Dr. Kellersberger. 


Now the doctor had returned and our main interest was 
in the medical side of the work. 

Throughout Central Africa, Bibanga has become al- 
most synonymous with sleeping sickness. Dr. Piper, 
the Methodist medical missionary, considers Dr. Kel- 
lersberger the greatest authority on sleeping sickness 
in the Congo, or at least in the Katanga. When one 
thinks of 9,735 patients of this dread disease, many 
of them already insane when brought to the hospital; 
110,000 intervenus injections, and only 407 deaths, it 
is nothing short of a miracle. Only a few years ago 
sleeping sickness carried 98 per cent of its victims to 
the grave. During the past ten years there have been 
a total of 53,000 patients in the hospital. Of this 
number, 11,000 suffered from hookworm. Most of us 
humans are as lazy as circumstances will allow, but the 
laziness of the African has been proverbial. The truth 
is that that much of his disinclination to do hard work 
was due to this insidious little worm which is in process 
of being vanquished, as well as the tsetse fly which 
causes sleeping sickness. 

What astonished me most was the amount of sur- 
gery done in the poorly-equipped operating theatre. 
A new government doctor remarked with scorn that 
he certainly would not try to operate with such out- 
of-date instruments as those used in the hospital. 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “these are all I have, 
and I have performed 35,000 operations with lumbar 
injections in the last ten years and have never had 
a death; so matters might be worse.” 

We were taken into the “surgical ward,” which the 
doctor said he was ashamed for us to see; and yet, it 
was the only place he had for these cases. 

It was a small room not over 15x15, and so crowded 
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that it was difficult to get through the door. Most of 
the beds were side by side and the patient whose bed 
prevented the full opening of the door had been brought 
in that morning with a foot badly clawed by a lion. 
The man had climbed the nearest tree, but it was not 
quite high enough for him to get entirely out of the 
maddened beast’s way. Nearly a day had elapsed be- 
fore the patient was brought to the hospital and the 
odor was decidedly unpleasant. 

In the far corner lay another man who had also been 
in the hunt, and the lion had badly chewed his arm, 
but in both cases the doctor pulled them through. An- 
other patient had had a huge goiter removed and was 
doing well. It would be a blessing if someone would 
give the brave doctor a new surgical ward! 

Another new feature is the leper colony only three 
years old. Here 350 lepers and their families are in 
camp and live a normal life, seeking to win their way 
back to health, so far as possible. This colony is in 
temporary huts but it has its own self-governing tri- 
bunal, and fields at the foot of the ridge for raising 
grain. We marvelled how these cripples could get up 
and down the hill. The colony also has its own church 
and school, with trained teachers and pastors, who 
have become keen voluntary workers as soon as they 
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have become lepers. There is a long waiting list to 
enter this colony, but the victims cannot be taken in 
faster than provision can be made for them. 

Many have been led to Christ, and thirty-five have 
been admitted to baptism after giving proof of their 
genuine conversion. This means a genuine turning to 
Christ from a life of sin. In every part of the mani- 
fold work the evangelistic spirit has been kept fore- 
most. These people were formerly wild and blood- 
thirsty tribes, many of them cannibals. The mission- 
aries knew that there was but one hope for them—that 
which would come through the preaching and teaching 
of the Word of God and through belief in the saving 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is this that has 
transformed the whole section. 

Two weeks later we passed the old Luluaberg Post 
where lies the body of the first misionary in this region, 
Wm. Summers, M. D., a Methodist who came out with 
Bishop Taylor’s band in 1885 to Loanda. The storms 
had erased his name on the tiny cross which the Gov- 
ernment had placed over Dr. Summer’s grave, but 
neither time nor eternity will wipe out the work done 
by those who not only preached Christ but lived Christ 
and died for him in these villages of Central Africa— 
Missionary Review of the World, February, 1934. 





Some Native African Stories 


(These stories were written by Mrs. Plumer Smith and illustrated by Tumba wa Kendi, a native African, 
who illustrates the Sunday-school lessons which are published in our Congo Mission.) 





THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THF IGUANA AND THE 
PARROT 

HE iguana is a huge lizard that lives in the 

water. He has a scaly skin somewhat like an 

alligator. The natives like to get this skin to 

use in ornamenting their gun stocks, knife handles, 


aé 


——— 


etc., and they even make bracelets of it. 
the neck is especially prized. 

Once upon a time the iguana and the parrot formed 
a pact of friendship, and as is the custom in this 
land, agreed to exchange gifts. The iguana said to 
the parrot, “I must take my father-in-law a present. 


The skin on 
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I have nothing to give him. Give me your beautiful 
red tail feathers for a gift to him.” The parrot agreed, 
and the iguana pulled out all the parrot’s tail feathers. 

Some time later, the parrot came to the iguana and 
said, “It is your turn now to give me your gift. I 
am about to start out to hunt me a wife. I must dress 
up and look my best. Let me have a piece of skin 
off of your neck to make me a belt.” The iguana 
agreed. He lay down, and the parrot took enough 
of the skin from his neck to make his belt. Then the 
parrot set off on his journey. After a few days, the 
iguana had a very painful sore on his neck from which 
he soon died. But the parrot’s tail feathers grew again, 
more beautiful than ever. 
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THE HUNTER AND THE BusH Cat 


One day a hunter was out hunting when he saw a 
bush cat lying not far from the path. “What luck,” 
thought he, “here is an animal already dead.” So he 
put down his gun and began to skin the bush cat. 
Just as he got the skin off, the bush cat waked up. 
(He was not dead as the hunter supposed, he was only 
asleep.) He jumped up and ran away as fast as he 





could. The hunter called after him, “Aren’t you 
ashamed to go back among your friends naked as you 
are?” But the bush cat replied, “It is you who ought 
to be ashamed. How can you go back to the village 
with a skin and no animal inside of it? Won’t they 
have a good laugh at you when you tell them you 
killed a skin, but not the animal that wore it.” 
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Wuy Mr. Toap 1s Mr. Man’s Fast Frienp 


One day Mr. Snake went out hunting to get meat 
to feed his children. He had not gone far when he 
met Mr. Toad. Mr. Snake caught Mr. Toad by the 
leg, and shouted to his wife, ““Put the pot on, I’ve got 
meat.” Mr. Toad shouted, “Don’t put the pot on yet, 
we are still fighting.”” They fought for some time. Just 
as Mr. Snake was about to get the best of Mr. Toad, 
Mr. Man happened along. He saw the trouble Mr. 
Toad was in. He killed Mr. Snake and rescued Mr. 
Toad. Mr. Toad was so grateful to Mr. Man for sav- 
ing his life that he followed him home; and he has 
been in Mr. Man’s home ever since. If you don’t 
believe it, look under the water jar. 





Hidden Treasure 


How did the numbers attending the Chain of Mis- 
sionary Conferences range? 

Who were some of the speakers at these conferences? 

What are some of the things the leaders of these con- 
ferences think of the foreign missionary attitude 
of the home church? 

How many were added to our Africa church during the 
year? 

What feature of our Congo work has been especially 
gratifying ? 

What condition did Mr. Stegall and Mr. Cleveland 


find in visiting the out-stations of our Congo 
Mission ? 


Tell about Fuamba. 


What did a new government doctor remark on seeing 
Dr. Kellersberger’s surgical instruments? 


Who is Kanyeba? 

Why did Dr. Chapman and Mr. Worth leave Mission 
Meeting for a day? 

How much did the buffalos weigh? 


What tribute did the Korean coolies pay to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Coit? 

What was Grandmother Queen Ant going to say when 
she saw Jesus? 

Why did Mr. Koo take a secondary wife? 





Are You Praying for These Koos of Hwaian? 


By MRS. J. N. MONTGOMERY, Hwaianfu, Ku., China 


HEN we were at home, it was very heartening 
to find that some of you were praying for the 


Koos of Hwaian. You remember that he is 
called “Koo Da Shane Ren” (Greatly Righteous Mr. 
Koo), and is a leading citizen of our city. After 
having three daughters born ten years apart, he yielded 
to family pressure and took a secondary wife. From 
that time he evidently grew farther from the Kingdom 
to which he was so near. 

A son was born, called “Miss Four,” so that the 
evil spirits wouldn’t realize his preciousness. ‘Then 
came two more daughters. The son was early be- 
throthed to a daughter of the Tiens, a highly-respected 
and well-to-do family here. As the boy grew he de- 
veloped a serious organic heart trouble, for which he 
received not a little treatment from our mission doc- 
tors. (Said Mrs. Koo: ‘Mr. Koo believes in West- 
ern medicine.” Said the missionary: ‘Would that 
he and all of you would believe in the true God and 
the Saviour Jesus!) When he was nineteen, the 
young man’s marriage was consummated, and his 
charming bride of the. same age was taken into the 
home as another beloved daughter. 


Last spring the mother and son took the younger 
sister and the bride to Tsing-King-pu hospital, to have 
their tonsils removed. In the ten days they were there, 
they all went each day to the chapel services, and our 
doctors remarked that the young man was especially 
earnest and attentive to the messages. 

In July this young man took part in an idol pro- 
cession and got over-heated. After being unwell for 
many days, he died at last rather suddenly. O, such 
hopeless grief! The heavy black coffin that holds the 
dead boy’s body has a central place in the family’s 
chief living room. According to custom, it must be 
buried before the lunar New Year, which comes in 
February, and may not be kept for a longer time, as 
might be the case for an older person. 

What can one do to help! Many opportunities offer 
to show loving interest and concern and to speak of 
the Rejected One. Join your prayers to ours that the 
failure of his hopes and plans may lead Mr. Koo to 
turn at long last to the only Saviour. His rejection 
blocks the way for so many! 





In Memory of Rev. R. T. Coit, D. D. 


By REV. J. F. PRESTON, D. D., Soonchun, Korea 


Te setting up of memorials to heroic or dis- 
tinguished persons is a world-wide custom and 
Korea is no exception. 

An eloquent and touching tribute to the late Dr. R. 
T. Coit, of Soonchun, was the erection of a monument 
to him by the day-laborers whom he had befriended. 
Out of their scanty earnings they contributed the whole 
cost, and they set up a stone at Camp C. E. Graham, 
the Montreat of Korea, so that it might be seen not 
only by those within the bounds of our mission terri- 
tory but by visitors from all over the country and 
neighboring countries as well. 

Under the inscription in English are these words 
in the native script: 

“A memorial to Rev. Robert Coit, Friend of the 
Workingman, Missionary.” 

“Friend of the Workingman!” Dr. Coit would have 
preferred that above all the high enconiums uttered at 
his lamented passing; for in a very busy life he was 
never so busy that he did not hear the cry of distress 
in that land of the needy, where perpetual economic 
depression takes its heavy tcll. Year after year he 
devoted days of his time and effort to providing em- 
ployment for the destitute. His: love and sympathy 
knew no bounds and he spared not himself. Doubtless 
he was regarded in many quarters as an “easy mark” 


and was often imposed upon (as was his Lord); but © 
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his loving heart ever prompted him to give the benefit 
of the doubt to the suppliant and to err on the side 
of charity. 

Never shall we see his like again! Several memorials 
to him in Korea are under way; but the above stone, 











erected with the pennies of hundreds of toilers—Chris- 
tian and non-Christian—who loved him, bears most 
striking testimony to the impact of his life upon the 
Korean people during the twenty years he labored 
amongst them. 





Death of Rev. DeLacy Wardlaw 


Rev. DeLacy Wardlaw was born in Paris, Kentucky, 
November 5, 1856, and died in Miami, Florida, Jan- 
uary 20, 1934. He was the son of Rev. Thomas De- 
Lacy Wardlaw, D. D., of Belfast, Ireland, and Louisa 
Fisler Wardlaw, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wardlaw was graduated from Southwestern 
University (then located in Clarksville, Tennessee), 
and Princeton University. He studied theology at 
Princeton and Union Theological Seminary, being 
graduated from the latter (which was located at that 
time at Hampden-Sidney), in 1880. He held a pas- 
torate in Rogersville, Tennessee, until he sailed for 
Brazil, in August, 1880. 


He was married to Miss Mary Hoge, of Virginia, 
and together they went to Brazil as missionaries of our 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and labored there for 
nearly twenty-one years, founding churches, enduring 
many persecutions, for he counted not his life dear 
unto himself—everywhere winning souls for Christ. He 
returned to America in 1901, broken in health, but the 
seed sown in Brazil is still bearing fruit and his name 
is still revered and loved. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. Yea, 
saith the Spirit . . . their works do follow them.” 





Missionary Departures 


Africa—Rev. Motte Martin, D. D. 


China—Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith. 
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Native girls of the Lulua Tribe carry four to six 
small round pebbles under their tongue constantly, the 
weight of which is supposed to develop a beautiful 
double chin. 

* * * * 


A native will go many times to the hut of his deb- 
tor to collect a small sum, not counting his time as 
worth anything. As a last resort he will sit indefinitely 
at the door of the debtor’s hut until he shames him 
into paying by shouting out to the village the amount 
of the debt. 


* * * * 


A mother ties a tiny brass bell to the waist of her 
small child to enable her to find him should be wan- 


der away from the hut. 
* * * * 


An aching tooth is neither extracted nor pulled, but 
is knocked out by placing the sharpened end of a hard 
stick at the base of the tooth and hitting the stick 
with a rock or club. 

* x * * 


A baby, while teething, is given the skin of a cater- 
pillar or two to chew. By this process the gums are 
soothed and softened, permitting the teeth to come 
through. 

* * * * 

A dog is tied by attaching a hard stick close to its 
neck fastened with a heavy string or rope. The stick 
is two or three feet long, one inch thick. It serves 
a double purpose. The dog cannot cut the string or 
rope with his teeth; anyone leading the dog cannot 
be bitten if he holds to one end of the stick. 





Some Native Customs in the Congo 
By ROY F. CLEVELAND, Lubondai, Congo Belge, Africa 






Only a chief has the right to sit on a leopard skin, 
as the leopard is classed in same category as a chief. 
* * * * 


Native superstitions are invariably commercialized. 
If a native kills a leopard he must pay a heavy fine 
in chickens, goats, sheep, to the village to take away 
the “hoo-doo,” otherwise the spirit of the leopard will 
return to torment his slayer in bad dreams, by send- 
ing sickness or even death. 

* * * + 


A mother-in-law and a son-in-law must never look 
into each other’s faces. If they should happen to meet 
in the path, one or the other makes a hasty retreat 
or detours into the bush or tall grass, or behind a house 
should they meet in a village. 

* * * a 

Among various articles found in the church collec- 
tions are: chickens, tobacco, beads, bracelets, rings, 
eggs, peanuts, dried caterpillars, rats, crickets, grass- 
hoppers, ants, etc. These gifts are given in all sin- 
cerity and are very acceptable to the church, since 
they are sold at the market and turned into cash. 

* * * X* 


When a chief sneezes in the presence of a crowd, 
the people all clap their hands together, at the same 
time forcing a sneeze. 

* * * * 


Native Christians and leaders, when leading in pub- 
lic prayer, seldom fail to pray for your missionaries 
and those in the Homeland who send us out and sup- 
port us. Please do not fail to pray for these poor 
needy children of Africa. 





June 1—Rev. Joseph Hopper, Korea. 

June 2—Miss Frances Hesser, Brazil. 

June 4—Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil. 
June 4—Mrs. Edward S. Currie, China. 
June 4—Mrs. H. L. Ross, Mexico. 

June 5—Rev. J. Y. McGinnis, China. 

June 6—Rev. W. C. Porter, Brazil (retired). 
June 9—Miss Catherine Minter, Africa. 

June 9—Miss R. Elinore Lynch, China. 
June 9—Reyv. John Morrison, Africa. 

June 10—Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, China. 
June 11—Miss Edith Foster, Brazil. 

June 13—Mrs. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. 

June 14—Rev. C. N. Caldwell, China (retired). 


June 
June 
June 


15—Mrs. Jas. E. Bear, China. 
17—Mrs. Nettie D. Grier, China. 
18—Dr. W. H. Venable, China (retired) 





Happy Birthday to You! 
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June 
June 


18—Mrs. D. L. Williamson, Brazil. 
19—Mr. Andrew Allison, China. 


June 22—Miss M. M. Johnston, China. 
June 22—Mrs. C. H. Smith, China. 
June 24—Rev. H. H. Bryan, Japan. 
June 25—Rev. B. C. Patterson, China. 
June 26—Dr. M. P. Young, China. 


June 
June 


27—Mrs. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 
28—Miss Katheryne L. Thompson, China. 


Epitor’s Note:—A Birthday Card, with signature 
only and wnsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be 
mailed to any of the above, to the address which ap- 
pears in the back of every other issue of this magazine. 
If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Mexico and Brazil. Star before the mission- 
ary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The home ad- 
dress will be supplied by the Educational Department, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 
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The Cross 


I wonder oft’ who made the cross 
On which my Saviour died. 

Who nailed in place that shorter piece 
Across the upright wide? 


That timber was a worthy thing— 
So tall and straight and true. 

It never could have been a cross 
If left the way it grew. 


"Twas human hands that fashioned it 
With arrogance supreme, 

That dared across that perfect thing 
To fix the lesser beam. 


Oh, woe to him, who’er it was 
Performed that cruelty. 

I censure while I pity him— 
Yet I am base as he. 


This very day I made a cross, 
And on it crucified 

My Lord, with spikes in feet and hands, 
A spear-thrust in His side. 


Across His purpose in my life, 
So loving, kind and true, 
I set my weak but stubborn will 
And tortured Him anew. 
—Margot Arrelle, in World Call. 





Stewardship in the Country Church 


By REV. HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, D. D. 


N THE open country among the limestone highlands 
of West Virginia, on the Seneca Trail, Clifton 
Presbyterian Church is located. For many years it 

was only a half-time home mission church. Seven 
years ago, when Rev. J. P. Proffitt became pastor, it 
was still receiving a subsidy from home mission funds. 
About six years ago it came to self-support on a basis 
of a free manse with all modern conveniences, $2,000 
a year salary, and $1,000 for other causes. 


This church has the custom of balancing its budget 
each month. The pastor has been paid promptly every 
month. He has received no cut in spite of the de- 
pression, an unprecedented drought, and the failure of 
the four nearest banks. The congregation has a slo- 
gan: “A Contribution from Every Member Every 
Sunday.” 


This is a church which serves the people of the whole 
community. The church building is well filled every 
Sunday, but the pastor and congregation look upon the 
church not only as a place to come to, but as a place 
to go from, The congregation conducts four extension 
units through outpost Sunday schools, in every quar- 
ter of the parish. This church has been abundantly 
blessed of the Lord, as it has grown from fifty-six to 
over four hundred members. 

Regarding this church Mr. Proffitt, the pastor, writes: 

“For seven years Clifton Church has had a well- 
rounded program, has greatly increased the budget, and, 
including three years of the depression, has never closed 
a year with a deficit. It is my conviction that the 
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above record has been made possible by a definite 
financial program. Every local church has some re- 
sources, whether little or much. This fact is not al- 
ways recognized by the pastor or by the congregation. 
Of course, the amount can only be ascertained in a 
general way, and not in detail. The general facts, 
however, can become a true basis for a practical stew- 
ardship program. We can make our appeal only upon 
what the people have, and not upon what they do not 
have. It is wise to learn to preach the doctrine of 
‘little things.’ There are the chickens and the eggs, 
the lambs and the wool, the milk and the butter, the 
hogs and the beef cattle, the corn and the wheat, the 
rye and the oats, the hay and the barley, the fruits 
and the berries, and the garden and the trucking. In 
nearly every community there are some who have pro- 
fessions, as the lawyer and the doctor; and others who 
work for salaries, such as teachers, clerks, stenograph- 
ers, agents, merchants, and laborers. Figured up for 
a whole congregation for a whole year, the amount is 
a revelation. All these things have a value, and that 
value should be related to the church. We should help 
our people discover their resources and their worth in 
building the kingdom of God. Thus the common thing 
becomes beautified with meaning and dignified with 
possibility. 

“The motive is the determining factor in giving. 
Therefore, if the motive be high and genuine, then the 
way is easy; but on the other hand, if the motive is 
low and abnormal, uncertainty and failure lie ahead. 
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What is the motive that lies back of our giving? Is 
is little or big? We have placed giving on too low a 
plane and the Church is reaping the fruits thereof. 
The gaze of the people must be lifted to the hills. 
Whenever giving is produced by the right motives, then 
our stewardship will become an easy, natural, indis- 
pensable, Christian experience. 


“Giving is a Christian grace. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for the growth and expansion of the soul. It is 
none the less an act of worship and praise to God. 
For the sake of lost mankind, it wings its way to the 
uttermost parts of the world with a message of light 
and hope. It is a profound expression of obedience 
and devotion to him who loved us and gave himself 
for us. In line with such thoughts as these, the cold 
business element fades, and our giving takes on pro- 
portions of beauty and glory. 

“What shall be the amount to give? What the ob- 
jective? How much should the individual give? These 
are searching questions and cannot be ignored. They 
should be answered frankly and clearly. 


“We are now working and giving under a budget 
system. The necessary amounts for the year are named 
by the various church units, and the membership asked 
to give the stated sum. The local church functions 
in this way. Perhaps this system, under the present 
order of things, is the best way, but I believe that it 
is beset with many grave dangers. There is a ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of the budget system as the giv- 
ing goal. We have the budget plan in Clifton Church, 
but I am trying to give it secondary place. I hope 
the time will soon come when we can leave it out 
altogether. The grave danger of the budget is its 
limitation. 


“The tithe is the Bible way. It need not be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of legalism, but rather as 
a far-reaching and unchanging principle. There is 
no record of its repeal. If the people of God were 
required to give the tithe in that early day, can we, 
in this new day, give less? A tenth from every mem- 
ber of the church is the sane, practical way to finance 
the church. Too long the church has emphasized the 
budget, and minimized the tithe. We must more and 
more stress the tithe, and the budget will take care of 
itself. If we preach and teach it faithfully, the mem- 
bership will soon follow such instruction. Can you 
imagine what would happen if the whole membership 
tithed? The treasury would overflow; the blessing of 
God would be poured out upon his people in great 
measure; there would be a reconsecration of life to the 
Master; and there would be joy and gladness in the 
hearts of the people never witnessed in our day. May 
God hasten that day! 

“Our duty is clear. This not only applies to the 
country church but to every church. Make your finan- 
cial goal a tithe from every member. This will not 
mark a limit but a beginning and free-will offering 
will be added. 

“A great deal depends on the method used. It will 
tequire much thought, skill and patience to promote 
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wise and sound methods. Some of the methods we 
once used may be wholly impractical and obsolete now. 
We should hold fast to all that is good, but at the same 
time, we should not hesitate to try new ways for a 
new day. 

“One of the most essential factors is an educationai 
program. It should cover the whole year. As light 
comes, interest will grow. An honest effort along this 
line will bring wonderful results. In the pulpit and 
in the organizations of the church the great truths of 
stewardship should be unfolded. The religious jour- 
nals and prepared literature on stewardship are of un- 
told value. The people want to know the facts and 
they must know them if we are to advance. 

“As tithing has not yet been generally adopted, it is 
still necessary to use the budget system. This should 
be rightly understood and wisely used. It is made up 
at the beginning of the church year, and includes the 
pastor’s salary, current expenses, and benevolences. It 
is a good plan to divide the annual budget into twelve 
monthly budgets, and let each stand on its own basis. 
Clifton Church has tried this with much success. 

“The Every Member Canvass is indispensable. It 
of course includes the envelope system. It is a very 
simple matter: a number of men from the congrega- 
tion are selected to make the canvass, and the time for 
it is set. Sometimes it is wise to send a boy with an 
experienced man. ‘This trains future leaders. The 
canvass should be thorough—no member should be 
overlooked. The little children should not be left out. 
A friendly visit is made, a pledge secured, and a pack- 
age of envelopes left with each subscriber. When the 
canvass is completed in our church, an evening during 
the week is chosen for all the canvassers to gather at 
the manse, have supper, and report on results. 

“There are many other things that prove helpful. 
The congregation should be informed each month of 
how much has been given. A Stewardship Honor Roll 
is stimulating. Every one who gives each Sunday in 
his envelopes during the month belongs on it.. The 
names may be read out at the preaching service. All 
pledges, generally speaking should be considered con- 
fidential. The minister will do well not to acquaint 
himself with anyone’s subscription. All pledges are 
voluntary and are subject to the wish of the subscriber 
for any changes he or she may deem necessary during 
the course of the year. All funds should be paid out 
promptly at the close of each month. 

“The very atmosphere of a church may affect the 
generosity of a congregation. A discouraged gloomy 
people will not take much interest in giving. There 
must be instilled a warmth, a glow, and a vitality that 
shines like a light in the soul. The atmosphere of a 
church must be that of progress, achievement, and 
triumph. There must be inculcated the spirit of 
strength, of advancement, of unity, of success, of en- 
thusiasm, of hope, and of victory. With such an at- 
titude of mind and heart toward our task, the burden 
is made light, and the path easier.” 
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Deschwander 
Courtesy of Table Prang Art Company 





“HE IS RISEN” 


And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, had bought sweet spices, that they might come and anoint him. 


And very early in the morning the first day of the week, they came unto the sepulcher at 
the rising of the sun. 


And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulcher ? 


And when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away: for tt was very great. 


And entering into the sepulcher, they saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed 
in a long white garment; and they were affirighted. 


And he said unto them, Be not affirighted: Ve seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was cru- 
cified: he is risen; he is not here: behold the place where they laid him. 


But go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee: there 
shall ye see him, as he said unto you.—Luke 16:1-7. 
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The Life Impossible 


“And Jesus ... saith, With men it is impossible, 
but not with God: for with God all things are possible.” 
Mark 10:27. 

What an uplifting and encouraging promise is this 
one, which has been selected as our Auxiliary motto 
for 1934-35! To you especially who have been chosen 
as officers, Cause secretaries, or circle chairmen, this 
truth will grow more dear and precious as it becomes 
a part of Christian experience. The task ahead, what- 
ever it is that has been entrusted to you, seems so big, 
and the adequate accomplishment of it so difficult, but 
how helpful it is to know that, as we undertake it. 
the Lord is working with us. The assurance of his ap- 
pointment of us to office will lead to the experience of 
drawing from him the strength promised for each 
day’s duties. 

The Bible Study which has been planned for our 
auxiliaries this year presents an opportunity to us to 
fix our eyes, as it were. upon that One who lived the 
life impossible, and manifested through his compas- 
sionate service the secrets of a ministry of power. The 
textbook, The Ministering Master, prepared for use by 
auxiliary groups, includes a series of studies from 
the Gospel of Mark which give a fresh approach to this 
well-known and much loved little book. Through our 
repeated readings of Mark’s glad, eager narrative may 


we experience a keen enjoyment of the “old, old story 
of Jesus and his love,” and may we see, in a new 
way, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living 
God, so wonderfully presented through the pages of 
this Gospel! 

This study-plan begins with “amazement,” as does 
Mark’s Gospel, which pictures so vividly the amazed 
multitudes as they throng about “The Ministering Mas- 
ter.’ As we thus look at the crowds, we are led to 
see the Source of their amazement, even Jesus Christ 
himself. As we see him in his ceaseless ministry to 
men, and then in that supreme service which was ac- 
complished on the Cross for us, may our capacity for 
astonishment over him be re-awakened, a new measure 
of conviction of his Lordship and Saviourship be 
deepened within us, and our own zeal for service to him 
be renewed. ‘Thus aroused to a fresh appreciation of 
our ministering Saviour and Lord, who came “not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister and to give his life 
a ransom for many,” may we be led to render a more 
loving, loyal service to him, remembering that as we 
work for him and with him we may claim his promise 
that “with God all things are possible.” 


JantrE W. McGavucuHey, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 





Living Pictures 


I. For the Honor of the Church 


By KATHARINE A. SEE 


6 1—D ADDY!” the small hand tugged at the larger 
one. “Daddy, I want to ask you something.” 
They had been walking in silence down the 
sunset-lighted street, hand clasped in hand, the father 
and the boy of eight. Now the man smiled down at 
his small questioner. 

“All right, Son, what is it?” 

“Daddy, you haven’t been preaching much lately, 
ever since last summer. Where does the money come 
from to buy what we need?” 

Very simply the father explained. A minister was 
the King’s soldier, and must fight hard in the service 
of the Church. If a soldier were wounded in the fight, 
the Church would come to his help. That was called 
Ministerial Relief. Some day, Daddy hoped he could 
preach again; but right now he was like a wounded 
soldier out of the battle; and the Committee of Min- 
isterial Relief was taking care of him. ‘And, of 
course,” he finished, “that makes me love my Church 
more than ever.” 

Again there was silence. Then, “Daddy, do you 
know what my first sermon will be about when I get 
to be a preacher?” 

“No, Son, I haven’t the least idea.” 

“Tt’ll be about love, ‘For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 


believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.’ That’s John 3:16.” 

The father’s heart was full. It was his prayer for 
this laddie, his first-born, and for the younger brother 
as well—that their Lord might guide them both into 
his ministry. But always with the hope was one lurk- 
ing fear: Would the continual sight of the hardships 
of Home Mission work, seen in his own life, have an 
ill effect? Would the boys really choose the way of 
the Cross, when around them was a world drunk with 
“prosperity”? To this minister—whose hero was the 
Apostle Paul, glorying in struggle—prosperity repre- 
sented only a tragedy for idealism. But could he make 
sacrifice sufficiently challenging for his sons, if they 
must be faced daily by the sight of hardship, perhaps 
of want, as the price of the ministry? 

* * * * * 

His wife met him at the door. 
she said. ‘This bank strain has been too much for 
you. I hope it isn’t going to bring on your trouble 
again.” 

He sank into a chair. “Are the boys at home?” 

“This is their afternoon at the ‘Y.,’” she reminded 
him. ‘“That’s another thing that costs, but it means 
so much to them that we ought to manage it some- 
how—but you haven’t told me about the bank.” 


“Sit down and rest,” 
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Department of 
Woman's Work 


“It was very encouraging, on the whole,” he an- 
swered, trying to speak cheerfully. “They admitted 
me at the side door, and I had a talk with the audi- 
tor. They really expect the bank to open again soon, 
but can’t say when.” 

“If only,” she sighed, “vou hadn’t deposited your 
Ministerial Relief check, just the day before it closed!” 

He nodded. “I was too stunned the next day to do 
what I should have done—write to the Louisville 
Committee to stop payment on it and send us a fresh 
check. The Lord will help us somehow, though; as 
he has for these past six years.” 

“The auditor told me,”’ he continued, “there is enough 
money locked up in safety deposit boxes in their vault 
to run two good banks. It’s just a lack of faith and 
confidence in God and our fellow-men. The Christian 
ministry never had a finer opportunity than at the 
present to preach a gospel of a living faith—preach 
it in thunder tones.” 

He was silent again. Once he had preached in 
thunder tones. “A man’s man,” a brother minister 
had called him. He was not old, even now, after 
those six years of almost complete inactivity. 

He spoke wistfully. “When my health was all 
right, I rather enjoyed the hard things; I felt that 
they developed intellectual! and spiritual muscle and 
stamina. But now—they’re more trying.” 

His hand, holding the check, shook a little. She 
looked at him in sudden anxiety. 

“It’s not another cut!” 

He nodded. “Ten dollars a month.” 

“Ten!” her voice was faint. ‘You asked the Com- 
mittee at the beginning of this Church year to reduce 
the amount five dollars a month, because we felt we 
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could skimp along with what we had. But now— 
ten more—why, we can’t!” 

“Hardship never had any terrors for me,” her hus- 
band answered, “nor privation, either; but when I think 
of you and the boys, well, that gives me considerable 
worry.” 

“Tf I could only find work!” she said, “Stenography 
or teaching, either. I could, you know—” 

“T know you could!” he interrupted with a touch of 
bitterness. “You gave up a position that paid a bet- 
ter salary than I was getting as a Home Missionary— 
and then to go through all the hard years with me! 
And the. boys, we’d like to give them the finest edu- 
cation possible, to fit them for life.” 

“Yes,” returned the mother, “their education. How 
can they go to High School this winter without help? 
They haven’t the shoes, or the clothes, or anything. 
And as for college, if they should want to enter the 
ministry—” 

(If they should want to! It was the old, old fear 
in his heart. Would the hardships be too great a 
discouragement ? ) 

His wife continued: “If this new reduction is 
permanent, it’s going to mean under-nourishment for 
the boys, and at their age that might lead to perma- 
nent injury to their health.” 

“But, oh, that isn’t the worst! You know they’re 
just at the age to notice everything; suppose they get 
the idea that the Church is indifferent toward the min- 
istry!” 

Only the figures on a check, but how much was 
bound up in them: education, health, happiness—and 
the honor and future leadership of the Church! 





II. What a Price to Pay! 


By R. E. MAGILL 


HE small town and open country offer the great- 
est opportunity our church has for extending the 
Kingdom of God and carrying the Gospel Mes- 

sage to a needy people. Our Church has neglected 
these areas, and during the depression years the few 
pastors we have in these country church fields have 
paid a frightful price to carry on the work as our 
representatives. 

An experience of a pastor of a country church in 
the far South is typical of many other heroic spirits 
in similar fields. The members of the church in ques- 
tion were in an area where the people live comfort- 
ably, but even under normal conditions the sale of farm 
products leaves only a small cash income. 


The field paid a meagre salary in normal times, but, 
with the donations of foodstuff and occasional wedding 
fees, a frugal living was provided but no margin was 
left for buying books, for study at summer schools, or 
“laying by” for the education of children and a pro- 
vision for sickness or old age. 





The depression hit the membership of this church 
very hard, and the first economy the pastor suggested 
was a reduction in his small salary. The church 
agreed to this, and the next year a second reduction 
was made. Conditions grew worse, and the people had 
so little money the pastor finally suggested that they 
pay him each month the actual cash collected, thus 
waiving for a time the right to a guaranteed salary. 
This became effective early in 1933, and the collections 
dwindled until they averaged less than ten dollars per 
month, Sickness in the family and the arrival of a 
little daughter, the first-born, added to the distress of 
mind of the heroic pastor, but deserting his people did 
not enter his mind. The strain upon him and upon 
his wife led both to a point perilously near a nervous 
breakdown, and it was feared that the debilitating ef- 
fect of a long hot summer upon the mother and the 
young baby would be disastrous if not fatal. An in- 
vitation reached the pastor to spend two weeks at 
Montreat as a vacation guest, but it was imperative 
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that the brave mother and little daughter escape the 
heat and recuperate in the tonic mountain air if 
finances would permit. The cash collection of the 
previous month amounted to $7.40, and the uncertainty 
of this support made a vacation seem impossible. 

With a faith in Providence that was heroic, the pas- 
tor, his wife and little daughter started for the moun- 
tains in the faithful old Ford car that had long since 
seen its best days. By careful coaxing up the steep 
grades and watching every penny of expense, they 
arrived at Geneva Hall, a haven of rest for many over- 
worked and underpaid servants of the Church. 

The tired little family was given a cordial welcome 
by the hostess at Geneva Hall and they were assigned 
to the cafeteria for their meals and told to forget their 
worries and give their whole time to healing frayed 
nerves and overstrained bodies. 

The pastor requested the church treasurer to send 
the check for the past month’s collections to his address 
at Montreat so he would have a travel fund with which 
to get back to his work. He got a letter telling him 
the cash collection for the past month was exactly 
nothing, and that the church had no money to send 
him. He was told by the friend, whose privilege it 
has been for eighteen years to raise a fund from private 
sources to make Geneva Hall possible, to go right on 
and enjoy his vacation and that every need would be 
cared for. 
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The observant hostess discovered the couple were not 
going regularly to meals, and on inquiry discovered 
that the father was taking sandwiches and bottles of 
milk to their room and that they were using a sterno 
stove to heat milk for the baby. When begged to ‘take 
better care of their health, the noble-spirited man said, 
“We will need the remainder of our share of the va- 
cation fund to get back to our people, so please let 
us take our vacation in our own way.” 


He could not be kept away from the auditorium serv- 
ices and took a credit course in Bible and used every 
opportunity to add to his equipment for a larger serv- 
ice to his people. He truly rejoiced in tribulation and 
the privilege of sacrificial service, and was jubilant 
over the enlarged vision and inspiration he had gotten 
for his work through his mountain-top experience, 
He was given a check to cover his expenses home and 
his little bill at the cafeteria indicated the three had 
eaten less than the average for one person for the same 
length of time. 


These Home Missionaries had actually gone hungry 
for the sake of the Master and rejoiced in the ex- 
perience. 


What shall be said of a great Church that permits 
its servants to undergo such hardships in an effort to 
save souls? 





What Are We Doing with Bible Study? 


By MRS. JOHN S. POINDEXTER 


POWER to reach every life in the boundaries 

of the Southern Presbyterian Church with the 

gospel is in the hands of the women of our 
Church, and the great question that is confronting us 
today is, What are we doing with the Bible Study 
which we have been having during the years just 
passed? We have had one year in which‘we were 
left to choose from the whole Bible and study as we 
pleased. Then we have had years in which our Study 
has been directed in different books of the Bible. The 
books studied have been John, Matthew, Luke, Acts, 
Romans, James, Hebrews, and Psalms. Our Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work has spared no effort to help 
us in these studies. We have had their untiring labors 
in our behalf, their prayers, their interest, and their 
talent. Countless blessings have come into our lives 
as we have met from month to month in little groups 
gathered around the one who has come to break to us 
the Bread of Life, and as we have had those blessed 
thirty minutes of real fellowship in study, many have 
received the only spiritual help which they ever have. 
I truly have thanked God, many, many times for our 
plan of Circle Bible Study, and am constantly re- 
minded by it of our Lord’s miracle of feeding the five 
thousand. He made them first sit down in groups, 
and then the bread blessed by him was passed by 
those in close touch with him to those who also fol- 
lowed, but afar off, 


As one suggestion for passing our blessing on to 
others I would like to tell you a simple little plan 
which has been used effectively since our first year 
of Bible study. We, to stimulate the giving of Gos- 
pels to people who will promise to read them, always 
have a supply of penny Gospels on hand, and then 
count one point in favor of the member who gives one 
away. The women have come to look upon this min- 
istry as an integral part of our work, and many and 
interesting are the accounts connected with this giving 
of the little portions. One Circle Chairman, in ask- 
ing if any of her members would like to take some 
Gospels and try to give them away, started a work 
which has been most remarkable. It so happened that 
in her Circle that day was a woman who was at the 
head of the county school work. Immediately she 
saw the possibility of reaching each school child with 
the gospel and training the children to read the Word 
intelligently. She asked if she might offer the county 
teachers a Gospel for each child. She was not only 
given the Gospels, but her Circle marked each one 
into daily readings of not more than ten verses, and 
marked with a red pencil a memory verse in each sec- 
tion. These Gospels have been given four or five years. 
The children love them dearly. They have the Bible 
reading about twenty minutes every day, and the chil- 
dren are allowed to recite memory verses. I wish you 
could see as I have seen the hundreds of hands eagerly 
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Department of 
Woman's Work 


raised to be allowed to recite a favorite verse. When 
the study was John’s Gospel, three little girls memo- 
rized the whole book, because they wanted to. This 
memorizing is entirely optional. The report last year 
of children studying the Bible this way was over 
7,500. 

Another way in which we can pass our blessing on 
to others is in starting new Bible classes. The same 
auxiliary started last year eleven new Bible study 
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classes. Three of these were among colored women. 
One woman inspired by the giving of Gospels has 
begun to give away tracts. Over 40,000 of these were 
given last year. 
If we will only lift up our eyes, we will see the 
harvest is white and that God has been preparing us 
through our Bible study to go forth as reapers. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Auxiliary Calendar for April 


Annual Budget of local Auxiliary adopted. 


Select delegates to Montreat and Synodical Train- 
ing Schools. Make hotel reservations. 


Prepare for Auxiliary Birthday program. 


THE CircLteE MEETING 
Topic: Crusading with Christ in 1934-1935 

This meeting must, of necessity, be one in which a 
great part of the program is devoted to plans for the 
new year, this year when our theme is ‘“Crusading 
with Christ.” Bring to your members all of your in- 
spiration and enthusiasm for the plans as you go 
forward as Crusaders in his name. If it is the plan 
of your auxiliary or of your circle that each member 
have a copy of the Year Book of Prcgrams, these should 
be ordered now and be ready for distribution at the 
April meeting. The circle chairman, with her officers, 
should meet and decide upon the program leaders for 
the year, then get their consent to serve. At the April 
meeting the names of the leaders of each program 
should be announced, and the members asked to place 
this information in their Year Books. Call attention 
to the splendid program topics—yes they are good. 
Make especial mention of the “Suggested Source Ma- 
terial” listed under each topic and urge your members 
to do some real research and study that they may have 
a larger contribution to make to the circle. At this 
meeting, arrangements should be made for circle host- 
esses for the year. Call for volunteers. This infor- 
mation, too, should be placed in the Year Books. Call 
attention to the April to March calendar on the back 
cover of the Year Book. How convenient it will be! 
Now look at the page with just the two words, “Circle 
Members,” on it. Ask that during the social hour 
each member get a complete list of autographs of the 
members of the circle—addresses, too, and telephone 
numbers. This should prove a splendid way to be- 
come better acquainted. Allow fifteen minutes for 
this, so that there will be time, when getting the auto- 
graphs, for a few words of fellowship, and then check 
up to see that each has secured a complete list. Circle 
chairmen have found that it is well to serve refresh- 
ments at their meetings, but in this day of cut budgets 


and economy measures, let us not make them elaborate. 
It will cost only a few pennies, however, to serve a 
cup of tea and a home-made cookie, and the fellow- 
ship “over the tea-cups” can be just as interesting as 
if an elaborate luncheon is served. It is suggested that 
a copy of the motto be given as a souvenir of this 
first meeting and as a reminder throughout the year 
of the auxiliary and its high aims. Close the meeting 
by having the motto read in concert. Each circle chair- 
man should plan to use the Year Book literature pre- 
pared by the Committee on Woman’s Work and sent 
monthly for 75 cents per year. At this first meeting 
why not set as your goal as large attendance of your 
members at auxiliary as at circle meetings? And then 
work toward that goal! 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: Christ in University Life (Christian 
Education) 

See the Department of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief in this and other issues of The Pres- 
byterian Survey for articles bearing on this subject. 
Talk with the young college boys and girls whom you 
know and get their ideas on the topic. What they 
have to say may be astonishing—it will be challeng- 
ing. If you cannot talk with some one in college, 
write to some boy or girl of your church who is away 
at school, but make an effort to get the attitude of the 
student on this subject. If you will write to the Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., sending 
postage, they will be glad to send you a copy of the 
leaflet, “Relation between the Church and State In- 
stitutions,’ by E. A. Alderman. The Committee on 
Womans’ Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, will 
send a copy of this April program material, free upon 
request, to each auxiliary. This year the goal is to 
have each auxiliary use this literature regularly, and 
if it has not been used by your auxiliary, why not try 
it this year. This program material is sent out on the 
10th of the month preceding the month it is to be 
used, so that there is ample time for thorough prepa- 
ration. You will find it invaluable in presenting the 
Year Book programs. 



























































Forward with Christ 


TrustiInc His LEADERSHIP 


“O Shepherd good! we follow, 
And trust in Thee for all, 

To guide us and to feed us, 
And raise us when we fall.” 

The Call: Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto thine own un- 
derstanding. —Prov. 3:5. 

The Response: Whoso putteth his trust in the Lord shall be safe——Prov. 29:25. 

The Call: Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed—Psalm 37.3. 

The Response: The Lord is ... my God, my strength, in whom I will trust.— 
Psalm 18:2. 

The Call: Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel; I am the 
Lord thy God ... which leadeth thee by the way that thou shouldest go.—Isa. 
48:17. 

The Response: JI will both lay me down in peace, and sleep: for thou, Lord, only 
makest me dwell in safety—Psalm 4:8. 

The Call: Be strong and of «@ good courage, fear not, nor be afraid of them: for 
the Lord thy God, he it is that doth go with thee; he will not fail thee, nor for- 
sake thee—Deut. 31:6. 

The Response: I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: my God; 
in Him will I trust—Psalm 91:2. 

The Call: If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.—Matt. 16:24. 

The Response: Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest——Luke 9:57. 

The Call: He that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me 
. .. he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it—Matt. 10:38, 39. 

The Response: 

“Within our heart of hearts 
In nearest nearness be: 

Set up Thy throne within Thine own; 
Go Lord: we follow Thee.” 

We are told in our study of History that Pizarro, in his earlier attempts to con- 
quer Peru, came to a time when all his followers were about to desert him. Drawing 
his sword he traced a line with it from east to west. Then turning toward the south, 
“Friends and comrades,” he said, ‘‘on that side are toil, hunger, nakedness, the drench- 
ing storm, desertion, death; on this side are ease and pleasure. There lies Peru, with 
all its riches; here Panama with its poverty. Choose, each man, as becomes a brave 
Castilian. For my part, I go to the south.” So saying, he stepped across the line. 
One after another, his men followed him. 

Christ stands among us today bidding us choose whether we will follow his leader- 
ship, not knowing whither or what, but trusting implicitly; or whether we will with- 
draw ourselves from his company and take the ease and pleasure that the world 
offers. “Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” 

Fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with all your heart: for consider how great 
things he hath done for you.—I Samuel 12:24. 

SUGGESTIVE PETITIONS FOR INTERCESSORY PRAYER: 

For new Auxiliary Presidents and other officers, that God’s Spirit may support 
them, his wisdom lead them, and his love guide them this year in a service that is 
well pleasing unto him. 

For the individual members of your auxiliary, that each may make this beginning 
of the new Church year a time of confession of past failures, of thanksgiving for past 
blessings, and of more complete surrender to God for his use. 

For our Presbyterial meetings, that the Spirit of Christ may be ever present. 

For the women and children of such home missionaries as are in need at this 
time and for widows and orphans on Ministerial Relief rolls. 

For the students soon to graduate from high school and college. 
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A ‘General Chairman of Circles” 
for the Large Auxiliary 


PLAN which has been tried with success by 
A a few of the large auxiliaries is that of having 

a General Chairman of Circles. ‘In the auxil- 
iary of the First Church, Greensboro, N. C., this plan 
has been functioning beautifully for four years,” 
writes Mrs. T. J. Blackwood, Jr., president of the 
auxiliary. According to the by-laws of this auxiliary, 
“The General Chairman and her assistants shall have 
charge of circle reports on Auxiliary Day; shall as- 
sign new members to circles and make minor changes 
in circle membership in consultation with the presi- 
dent.” 

Mrs. Blackwood writes of the work of the General 
Chairman in her auxiliary: 

“We have twenty-one circles and the detailed work 
is done by the General Chairman who is elected with 
the officers, and she has the privilege of selecting two 
assistants. They help with the shifting of circles; in 
securing circle chairmen; devise ways and means of 
circles meeting budget; telephone for executive-board 
and inspirational meeting; help circle chairmen to get 
organized. They transfer business concerning circle 
from the executive committee to the board. They see 
that either the circle chairman or representative attends 
the board meeting. 

“In March we conduct a School for Circle Chair- 


men. The General Chairman and cause secretaries 
present plans for the year and each chairman with a 
representative of every one of the Causes is present. 

“Tt sounds as if there isn’t very much left for the 
president to do, but she does these same things for 
the general officers and cause sécretaries.” 

The Chairman of Circles in one auxiliary has made 
it her especial duty to help with the planning of the 
circle programs. The circle program literature pre- 
pared by the Committee on Woman’s Work goes directly 
to her, and when she receives it she looks it over 
carefully with the idea of making suggestions for its 
use in the various circles. She then meets with the 
program leaders of each circle, gives to each her pro- 
gram packet, and together they make plans for pre- 
senting the program the following month. This is par- 
ticularly helpful to inexperienced program leaders— 
those women who are just beginning to find a place 
of leadership. Such a plan has the advantage of 
making the circle program leaders feel that they should 
give study and careful preparation to their programs 
and not wait until the day before the meeting is to 
be held to begin this preparation. The result is that 
the circle meetings are usually made very interesting 
and the circle members given a vision of the ‘hole 
work of the Church. 





Counsel Corner 


With New Presidents 
Leader: MRS. W. A. TURNER 
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¢¢]* YOU were a new auxiliary president what 
would you do?” came the inquiry from one newly 
elected to lead her auxiliary. Many others are 
asking that question, so we are inviting all newly- 
elected auxiliary presidents to the “Corner” to coun- 
sel about this joyous privilege of leading happy bands 
of loyal ‘“‘auxiliarites.” 

The success of the year’s work in the auxiliary de- 
pends very largely on the proper functioning of the 
executive board, so plan very carefully for that first 
board meeting. See that each new general officer and 
cause secretary has had the notebook of her predeces- 
sor passed to her, also the leaflet on the “duties” of her 
office. Do you know that the Committee on Woman’s 
Work has a packet for each officer and cause secretary 
and at a nominal cost? At the first board meeting 


each member must know what her job for the year is 
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to be, so before the first meeting she should have studie | 
carefully all of these materials and familiarized her- 
self with the work of her office. Then she will be 
ready during the discussion of the goals and plans for 
the new Auxiliary year to see her part in reaching 
them. It occasionally happens—let’s whisper it—that 
a board member does not know till report-making time 
what her job was! So it is up to you, Madam Presi- 
dent, to tactfully encourage thorough preparation by 
each member for her own particular work. 

Take sufficient time for that first executive-board 
meeting—at least an hour, probably twice that time. 
Don’t let the meeting drag; keep discussions to the 
point. Begin with a brief devotional by a leader ap- 
pointed in advance—try to have it a few minutes of 
real worship. The page “Forward with Christ’”— 
“Trusting His Leadership” in this issue of The Pres- 
byterian Survey might be helpful in planning the de- 
votional for this meeting. Have your secretary keep 
careful minutes of your board meetings. Remember, 
though, they are read only to the executive board— 
not to the auxiliary. But of course, you, as chairman . 
of the board, bring a report and recommendations to 
the auxiliary for its action. Failure to do this ac- 
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counts for much discord and also leaves the auxiliary 
in ignorance of the plans for the work. 

If we women start to make a dress we first plan 
it. We buy a pattern and our goal is to have the fin- 
ished garment look like it. Or if we build a house 
or a garden we have a plan. So we must plan our 
auxiliary work. Our new year’s work is built on 
that of last year, so a summing up of last year’s strong 
and weak points is necessary. As we speak of the at- 
tainments of last year the responsibility of holding 
these may be delegated to certain members of the board, 
for instance, maybe your auxiliary was outstanding 
in the number of Prayer Calendars used, then re- 
mind vour Secretary of Spiritual Life and Secretary 
of Literature that it is their responsibility to hold 
the auxiliary to that high attainment, even improve 
it if possible. You will have to spend your best 
thought on plans to strengthen the weak places. Maybe 
you will have to appoint a committee to study ways 
and means of handling some of your problems. 

At the April meeting of the board, the finance com- 
mittee presents the proposed auxiliary budget for the 
approval of the board and then this approved budget 
is presented by the finance committee to the April 
meeting of the auxiliary. 

Time should be taken for each officer, cause secre- 
tary, and circle chiarman to bring her problem or, very 
briefly, her plans to the board. When plans are shared 
this way, overlapping that sometimes causes friction 
is avoided, and genuine codperation can be had, for 
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each sees her work in the light of the whole. Any 
routine circle duties (like responsibility for flowers for 
the church) are assigned at board meetings. If your 
auxiliary is using the plan of cause secretary visitation 
of circles, this schedule must be announced now. We 
could go on indefinitely with probable details, but you 
see the necessity for this careful planning. Then the 
time for emphasis on different phases of the work will 
not slip up on us with no plans ready to do it effi- 
ciently. 

Your pastor is a busy man, so designate a few 
minutes on the program for him to bring to the board 
a message, so that you may know what he is expecting 
of the auxiliary this year. 

Before adjouring this first board meeting, you will 
want to remind the members that you are counting on 
them to be a praying group, and that as problems are 
faced during the year they must help you to pray 
them through. Encourage the board members to bring 
their prayer requests that together you may have a rich 
fellowship in prayer as well as in work. 


So, you see, leading the auxiliary is not a one- 
woman job. A wise president sees it as the board’s 
job, and she draws from each member her best con- 
tribution and so welds the work of the group that a 
perfect and entire whole is the result. 


Set high goals for your auxiliary, for it will attain 
them with a board functioning regularly, efficiently, 
and codperatively, pervaded with the spirit of prayer. 





Honor Roll of States Free from Lynchings 


(Continued from page 199) 


search of Tuskegee Institute, that there were thirty- 
seven instances in which officers of the law prevented 


lynchings. It was necessary in thirteen such instances 
of prevention, however, to use armed force. This is in 
contrast to thirty-one instances of the prevention of 
lynchings in 1932 and fifty-seven preventions in 1931. 

“This record of increased territory under the sway 
of mob influence points to two definite tasks which face 
America: First, the hands of law officers must be 
strengthened by additional legislation-—state and na- 
tional—giving them power to deal with lynchers and 
increasing the penalty upon law officers who prove 
themselves delinquent in protecting prisoners. Secondly, 
the people, especially the younger generation, must be 
trained in self-control and respect for Jaw and author- 
ity. This is a special responsibility of the press and 
of the churches. 

The widespread editorial condemnation of the evil 
and of the officials who have condoned it; the scathing 
arraignment of lynchers and their abettors by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; the introduction of the Costigan- 
Wagner Federal Anti-Lynching Bill in the Senate; 
and the protests of church organizations, women’s or- 
ganizations, free-lance groups and agencies, indicate 
. that the public conscience has been stirred afresh by 
this national menace.” 

The full Honor Roll by states grouped by years 


they have been free of lynching, as kept by the Federal 
Council’s Department of Race Relations from avail- 
able records, follows: 
States that NEVER had a recorded lynching: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 
States that have no record of a lynching since 
1886: 
Maine and New Jersey 
States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past twenty-five years: 
Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, Nevada, Wis- 
consin 


States that have no record of a lynching during 


the past twenty years: 
Idaho, Pennsylvania, South Dakota 
States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past fifteen years: 
Arizona, New York, Montana, Oregon, 
Wyoming 
States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past ten years: 
Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Washington 
States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past five years: 
Illinois, New Mexico, Utah 
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' ‘Let your : 
\ light shine* ! 
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Matt. 5:14-16 4 


AUXILIARIES PROMOTE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


The following practical projects in Christian Educa- 
tion have been reported by some of our prize-winning 
Secretaries of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief: 

One writes, “At our April meeting we emphasized our 
synodical college. Had a very interesting contest on 
our Church’s schools and colleges. Enlightening, but 
embarrassing in spots.” 

One auxiliary, located within easy distance of one 


. of our Presbyterian colleges for women, sponsored a 


sacred concert by the College Choral Club. An ad- 
dress on Christian Education, delivered on the same 
occasion by the president of the institution, was the 
more impressive from this actual and attractive demon- 
stration of the work of the college. At the close of 
the program an opportunity was given for pleasant 
personal contacts, when one of the circles entertained 
the students at tea. 

One Secretary of C. E. & M. R. has made a point of 
interesting the members of the Girls’ Circle in the 
Church colleges. She displayed catalogues of the col- 
leges, and urged the girls to study these, and to talk 
of the matter at home and at school. 

A number of reports have been received regarding 
excellent work being done to keep in touch with the 
boys and girls of the church who are away at school 
or college. We quote from several of these reports: 
“In September we obtained a list of the boys and girls 
of the church who would be away at college, together 
with their college addresses, birthdays, and college 
years. The various circles adopted these boys and girls. 
Letters were written, surprise boxes of ‘goodies’ were 
sent, church bulletins and Church papers were sent, 
birthdays, holidays, and Valentine’s Day were remem- 
bered, and in all we tried to build up a feeling of 
friendship between the folks at home and those far 
away. The response from these young people has been 
very fine; and I am sure that every one enjoyed doing 
a bit for someone’s boy or girl, and every boy and 
girl enjoyed a treat that came from some one beside 
‘Mother and Dad.’” 

“We had twenty-five students in college from our 
church. These were divided into eight groups and 
names of each group were written on a slip of paper 
and distributed among the circles. At each board meet- 
ing the circle chairmen would exchange slips. In that 
Way everybody had an opportunity to write to all of 
the students.” 

“During the year the circles of the auxiliary and 
the young people’s organization of the church sent post- 
card showers, letters, and boxes of candy to our young 
people at college.” 

“Our auxiliary is keeping up with our four girls 
through letters, four letters for the year— 

1. Letter of farewell, first week in September. 
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Mail suggestions to 


The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


2. Letter of welcome, week before Christmas holidays. 

3. Letter of farewell, on return in January. 

‘ 4. Letter of welcome, week before close of school in 
une.” 

The following suggestion is especially fine, we feel, 
for this season of the year, and has real spiritual possi- 
bilities: “Send cards to students who will not be home 
for the spring vacation, asking them to Keep the Easter 
services in mind.” 

Does it pay? This secretary feels that it does in- 
deed: “The response from each of the college boys 
and girls was most gratifying. One wrote, ‘Knowing 
that my church is interested in my success, surely I 
shall succeed.’ ” 

* * * 


PRAYER MEETINGS WITH “SHUT-INS.” We had 
such interesting prayer meetings for Home Missions 
this year I would like to pass on the idea. During the 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for Home Missions, we 
met five afternoons in the homes of five of our Home 
Circle members. The Spiritual Life Secretary and the 
Secretary for Assembly’s Home Missions arranged a 
program and a leader for each service. The program 
consisted of a devotional and a program and a free- 
will offering. The attendance and interest was won- 
derful, as was the free-will offering and the “Shut-Ins” 
thoroughly enjoyed the meetings and felt that they 
were doing their part. 


* * * 


CHURCH-GOING CONTEST. Friendly rivalry among 
the circles in the matter of church and mid-week service 
attendance has been used with great success in a cer- 
tain auxiliary. Each circle chairman is to be present 
herself at each of these services and to keep a record 
of the numbers of her circle present. This is posted 
each week in the church entry, and at the end of a 
given time, special recognition given to the leading cir- 
cle. One presbyterial president suggested that the plan 
be followed by all of her auxiliaries. Try it in your 
church. 

a * * 


AN AUXILIARY OF THIRTY MEMBERS in a Home 
Mission church was faced with the problem of church 
services only once a month, due to Home Mission 
finances. The women, by earnest effort, raised the 
amount of the rent for the manse for three months and 
secured a minister and his family willing to live on 
the faith basis. This community has for over three 
years had no resident minister of any denomination. 
The members of this auxiliary have donated foodstuff 
to the minister mentioned above, which has helped 
considerably. 


* * * 


TO INCREASE ATTENDANCE AT CIRCLE MEET- 
INGS. Make a wheel on a large cardboard, starting a 
spoke for every woman in your circle. Divide the 
length of each spoke into twelve equal parts, and as 
your roll is called draw the spoke to the place indi- 
cated for the month. Let every woman see what miss- 
ing even one meeting does to the strength of your wheel. 
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counts for much discord and also leaves the auxiliary 
in ignorance of the plans for the work. 

If we women start to make a dress we first plan 
it. We buy a pattern and our goal is to have the fin- 
ished garment look like it. Or if we build a house 
or a garden we have a plan. So we must plan our 
auxiliary work. Our new year’s work is built on 
that of last year, so a summing up of last year’s strong 
and weak points is necessary. As we speak of the at- 
tainments of last year the responsibility of holding 
these may be delegated to certain members of the board, 
for instance, maybe your auxiliary was outstanding 
in the number of Prayer Calendars used, then re- 
mind vour Secretary of Spiritual Life and Secretary 
of Literature that it is their responsibility to hold 
the auxiliary to that high attainment, even improve 
it if possible. You will have to spend your best 
thought on plans to strengthen the weak places. Maybe 
you will have to appoint a committee to study ways 
and means of handling some of your problems. 

At the April meeting of the board, the finance com- 
mittee presents the proposed auxiliary budget for the 
approval of the board and then this approved budget 
is presented by the finance committee to the April 
meeting of the auxiliary. 

Time should be taken for each officer, cause secre- 
tary, and circle chiarman to bring her problem or, very 
briefly, her plans to the board. When plans are shared 
this way, overlapping that sometimes causes friction 
is avoided, and genuine codperation can be had, for 
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each sees her work in the light of the whole. Any 
routine circle duties (like responsibility for flowers for 
the church) are assigned at board meetings. If your 
auxiliary is using the plan of cause secretary visitation 
of circles, this schedule must be announced now. We 
could go on indefinitely with probable details, but you 
see the necessity for this careful planning. Then the 
time for emphasis on different phases of the work will 
not slip up on us with no plans ready to do it effi- 
ciently. 

Your pastor is a busy man, so designate a few 
minutes on the program for him to bring to the board 
a message, so that you may know what he is expecting 
of the auxiliary this year. 

Before adjouring this first board meeting, you will 
want to remind the members that you are counting on 
them to be a praying group, and that as problems are 
faced during the year they must help you to pray 
them through. Encourage the board members to bring 
their prayer requests that together you may have a rich 
fellowship in prayer as well as in work. 


So, you see, leading the auxiliary is not a one- 
woman job. A wise president sees it as the board’s 
job, and she draws from each member her best con- 
tribution and so welds the work of the group that a 
perfect and entire whole is the result. 


Set high goals for your auxiliary, for it will attain 
them with a board functioning regularly, efficiently, 
and codperatively, pervaded with the spirit of prayer. 









Honor Roll of States Free from Lynchings 


(Continued from page 199) 


search of Tuskegee Institute, that there were thirty- 
seven instances in which officers of the law prevented 
lynchings. It was necessary in thirteen such instances 
of prevention, however, to use armed force. This is in 
contrast to thirty-one instances of the prevention of 
lynchings in 1932 and fifty-seven preventions in 1931. 

“This record of increased territory under the sway 
of mob influence points to two definite tasks which face 
America: First, the hands of law officers must be 
strengthened by additional legislation-—state and na- 
tional—giving them power to deal with lynchers and 
increasing the penalty upon law officers who prove 
themselves delinquent in protecting prisoners. Secondly, 
the people, especially the younger generation, must be 
trained in self-control and respect for Jaw and author- 
ity. This is a special responsibility of the press and 
of the churches. 

The widespread editorial condemnation of the evil 
and of the officials who have condoned it; the scathing 
arraignment of lynchers and their abettors by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; the introduction of the Costigan- 
Wagner Federal Anti-Lynching Bill in the Senate; 
and the protests of church organizations, women’s or- 
ganizations, free-lance groups and agencies, indicate 
. that the public conscience has been stirred afresh by 
this national menace.” 

The full Honor Roll by states grouped by years 





they have been free of lynching, as kept by the Federal 
Council’s Department of Race Relations from avail- 
able records, follows: 
States that NEVER had a recorded lynching: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont --------------- 
States that have no record of a lynching since 
1886: 
Maine and New Jersey ----------------- 2 
States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past twenty-five years: 
Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, Nevada, Wis- 
TE Avcxinsisstéspuncaigd namie eiatiagt aia aemae 
States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past twenty years: 
Idaho, Pennsylvania, South Dakota_----~--- 
States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past fifteen years: 
Arizona, New York, Montana, Oregon, 
TIO .inescie sh icacglapets tapenade a iaadiaiaiinie 
States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past ten years: 


ue 


nn 


Loa 


Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Washington 4 


States that have no record of a lynching during 
the past five years: 


Illinois, New Mexico, Utah 3 
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AUXILIARIES PROMOTE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


The following practical projects in Christian Educa- 
tion have been reported by some of our prize-winning 
Secretaries of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief: 

One writes, “At our April meeting we emphasized our 
synodical college. Had a very interesting contest on 
our Church’s schools and colleges. Enlightening, but 
embarrassing in spots.” 

One auxiliary, located within easy distance of one 


. of our Presbyterian colleges for women, sponsored a 


sacred concert by the College Choral Club. An ad- 
dress on Christian Education, delivered on the same 
occasion by the president of the institution, was the 
more impressive from this actual and attractive demon- 
stration of the work of the college. At the close of 
the program an opportunity was given for pleasant 
personal contacts, when one of the circles entertained 
the students at tea. 

One Secretary of C. E. & M. R. has made a point of 
interesting the members of the Girls’ Circle in the 
Church colleges. She displayed catalogues of the col- 
leges, and urged the girls to study these, and to talk 
of the matter at home and at school. 

A number of reports have been received regarding 
excellent work being done to keep in touch with the 
boys and girls of the church who are away at school 
or college. We quote from several of these reports: 
“In September we obtained a list of the boys and girls 
of the church who would be away at college, together 
with their college addresses, birthdays, and college 
years. The various circles adopted these boys and girls. 
Letters were written, surprise boxes of ‘goodies’ were 
sent, church bulletins and Church papers were sent, 
birthdays, holidays, and Valentine’s Day were remem- 
bered, and in all we tried to build up a feeling of 
friendship between the folks at home and those far 
away. The response from these young people has been 
very fine; and I am sure that every one enjoyed doing 
a bit for someone’s boy or girl, and every boy and 
girl enjoyed a treat that came from some one beside 
‘Mother and Dad.’” 

“We had twenty-five students in college from our 
church. These were divided into eight groups and 
Names of each group were written on a slip of paper 
and distributed among the circles. At each board meet- 
ing the circle chairmen would exchange slips. In that 
Way everybody had an opportunity to write to all of 
the students.” 

“During the year the circles of the auxiliary and 
the young people’s organization of the church sent post- 
card showers, letters, and boxes of candy to our young 
people at college.” 

“Our auxiliary is keeping up with our four girls 
through letters, four letters for the year— 

1. Letter of farewell, first week in September. 
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Mail suggestions te 


The Quxiligry lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


2. Letter of welcome, week before Christmas holidays. 

3. Letter of farewell, on return in January. 

P 4. Letter of welcome, week before close of school in 
une.” 

The following suggestion is especially fine, we feel, 
for this season of the year, and has real spiritual possi- 
bilities: ‘Send cards to students who will not be home 
for the spring vacation, asking them to keep the Easter 
services in mind.” 

Does it pay? This secretary feels that it does in- 
deed: “The response from each of the college boys 
and girls was most gratifying. One wrote, ‘Knowing 
that my church is interested in my success, surely I 
shall succeed.’ ” 

a * * 


PRAYER MEETINGS WITH “SHUT-INS.” We had 
such interesting prayer meetings for Home Missions 
this year I would like to pass on the idea. During the 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for Home Missions, we 
met five afternoons in the homes of five of our Home 
Circle members. The Spiritual Life Secretary and the 
Secretary for Assembly’s Home Missions arranged a 
program and a leader for each service. The program 
consisted of a devotional and a program and a free- 
will offering. The attendance and interest was won- 
derful, as was the free-will offering and the “Shut-Ins” 
thoroughly enjoyed the meetings and felt that they 
were doing their part. 


* * * 


CHURCH-GOING CONTEST. Friendly rivalry among 
the circles in the matter of church and mid-week service 
attendance has been used with great success in a Cer- 
tain auxiliary. Each circle chairman is to be present 
herself at each of these services and to keep a record 
of the numbers of her circle present. This is posted 
each week in the church entry, and at the end of a 
given time, special recognition given to the leading cir- 
cle. One presbyterial president suggested that the plan 
be followed by all of her auxiliaries. Try it in your 
church. 

* * * 


AN AUXILIARY OF THIRTY MEMBERS in a Home 
Mission church was faced with the problem of church 
services only once a month, due to Home Mission 
finances. The women, by earnest effort, raised the 
amount of the rent for the manse for three months and 
secured a minister and his family willing to live on 
the faith basis. This community has for over three 
years had no resident minister of any denomination. 
The members of this auxiliary have donated foodstuff 
to the minister mentioned above, which has helped 
considerably. 


* * * a5. 


TO INCREASE ATTENDANCE AT CIRCLE MEET- 
INGS. Make a wheel on a large cardboard, starting a 
spoke for every woman in your circle. Divide the 
length of each spoke into twelve equal parts, and as 
your roll is called draw the spoke to the place indi- 
cated for the month. Let every woman see what miss- 
ing even one meeting does to the strength of your wheel. 
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The material for this department was prepared this month by the students of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School, under the direction of the president, Dr. E. B. Paisley. The 
services of a number of these students will be available for conducting Vacation Church Schools 


this coming summer. 
President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 





All communications should be addressed to Rev. E. B. Paisley, D. D., 


Vacation Church School held at Inman, South Carolina 


Some Advantages of the Vacation 


Church School 


By E. B. PAISLEY 


President General Assembly’s Training School 
W: VIEW our public-school system with just 


pride. But there is an increasing feeling of 

uneasiness with respect to the complete edu- 
cation of our youth. Many of us believe that educa- 
tion is incomplete without religion. And many of us 
are of the conviction that genuine morality demands 
religious sanctions and religious motives. Yet we find 
that the increasingly heterogenous character of our 
population is making practically impossible religious 
teaching in a school system that is state-controlled and 
tax-supported and which operates under a Federal con- 
stitution that guarantees religious liberty and pro- 
vides for the separation of Church and State. 

If then we are to continue under a system that sep- 
arates general education and religious education, how 
can we best secure adequate religious teaching for our 
children? Of course, the home is primarily responsi- 


ble for the religious guidance of little children. But 
the home must have assistance in many particulars. 
Protestants in this country turned to the Sunday school 
for this help. And they have received valuable con- 
tributions from this organized attempt of the Church 
to teach her children. But we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that the time spent in the Sunday 
session of the Church School program, even at its best, 
is insufficient to meet the needs of our children in re- 
ligious education. ‘They need more moral undergird- 
ing and more spiritual vision and valor to meet the 
multitudinous problems of this present complex world. 
How shall these be provided? 

The most interesting and perhaps the most promis- 
ing development of recent years in this direction is 
the Daily Vacation Bible School, now known as the 
Vacation Church School. About thirty-five years ago 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


this movement began in downtown churches in the 
larger cities. It was inaugurated to use to advantage 
vacant church buildings, idle college boys and girls, 
and children who had nothing to keep them from the 
physical and moral dangers of crowded city streets. In 
the intervening years many changes have taken place 
in the purpose and program of this school. It is no 
longer confined to downtown city churches. It is no 
longer simply to care for idle children. It is no longer 
merely a missionary agency, though it still has power- 
ful missionary possibilities. The Vacation Church 
School has become an important part of the total edu- 
cational program of the Church with advantages pe- 
culiar to itself. 

In common with the other educational agencies of 
the Church it has for its ultimate aim the development 
of Christian character. What then are the peculiar 
advantages which it has over the regular Sunday 
session? May I call your attention to some of the 
more important? 


First of all, there is the time advantage of the Vaca- 
tion Church School. Just why we have fallen into 
the habit of having such a long summer vacation from 
public school would be difficult to say. Despite the 
protest of many educators this vacation period still 
exists. At first the children are happy to be relieved 
of the routine of the school. Parents are glad, too. 
“At first,’ I say. For soon, ‘“‘Whatever shall we do?” 
say the children. ‘Whatever shall we do?” say the 
parents. The Vacation Church School is a splendid 
answer to both these questions. For here is a worth- 
while activity which, if rightly conducted, the children 
heartily enjoy.. It should not begin sooner than three 
weeks after the close of public school, and it should 
last perhaps not over six weeks in Southern climes. 
Four weeks can be used most profitably. 

Have you thought of what this means in compari- 
son with the time available for Sunday sessions? 
Allowing one hour for each Sunday session, a total 
of only fifty-two hours can be secured for the entire 
year’s work. But in a four weeks’ Vacation Church 
School, meeting two and one-half hours per day for 
five days a week, we may secure practically the same 
amount of time. 

The amount of time, however, is not the only time 
advantage. The Vacation Church School provides 
continuity of teaching. The pupils meet their teach- 
ers five successive days each week. The Sunday 
school program must be carried on under the handi- 
cap of an interval of six days between each session. 
There is time each day to provide a balanced pro- 
gram of study, worship, and other activities. There 
is time for teachers and pupils to fellowship together, 
to learn to know each other, and to engage together 
in the service of others. The time advantage of the 
Vacation Church School is impressive. 


A second advantage lies in the nature of the pro- 
gram which can be followed in the Vacation Church 
School. We are learning that the best educational 
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procedure is’ that which secures the interest of the 
child as its motivation, and the activity of the child 
as its method. ‘This school has been so free from 
tradition and so unhampered because of the fact that 
it meets upon the week days that its leaders have been 
at liberty to use the best methods which they knew. 
The result has been that perhaps the very best pro- 
grams and materials in the whole field of education 
are available for Vacation Church Schools. These 
programs place the child at the center. They use 
materials as a means rather than as an end. They 
utilize experience in worship, play, and work as means 
of learning. ‘These programs bring Christian knowl- 
edge, attitudes and skills to bear upon the worship, 
play, and work experiences of the child. A contributor 
to the International Journal of Religious Education 
writes: “They help the child to carry with him 
through life the conviction that his Christianity must 
always control his work and play.” 

Another advantage lies in the possibility of secur- 
ing for these Vacation Church Schools a more efficient 
and a better prepared body of teachers. Christian men 
and women who are trained to teach and who make 
this their profession are often unwilling to engage in 
Sunday-school teaching. ‘Teaching is their daily occu- 
pation, and Sunday finds them exhausted and needing 
a change. ‘The limitations of time and equipment in 
the Sunday school are annoying to those accustomed 
to the facilities ef the modern school. If the possi- 
bilities for religious development and character build- 
ing in the Vacation Church School are presented to 
these trained teachers, often they can be secured at 
this time of the year. And when such teachers are 
also sincere and earnest in their Christian profession, 
they produce the most excellent results. 

May I suggest one other advantage? The Vacation 
Church School is still an excellent agency for mis- 
sionary work. It can and does reach many children 
who for various reasons cannot be brought to the 
Sunday sessions. This is good for the church, and 
good for the children reached, and good for the child 
who is also a regular attendant of the Sunday school. 
The Vacation Church School brings in many chil- 
dren of many social strata and thus provides an op- 
portunity for the practice of Christian living. 

But do children really like to go to school during 
vacation time? Some do and some do not. The Vaca- 
tion Church School has met a marvelous response in 
the hearts of children whenever it has been conducted 
in an intelligent manner. 

Here are the statistics of growth in our Church, as 
given in the Assembly’s reports: 


Year Number of Schools Enrollment 
1929 389 31,307 
1930 509 46,725 
1931 868 69,706 


1932 (Incomplete) 


Since attendance is voluntary we may learn some ing 
of how children respond from these figures. 
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Students from the Assembly’s Training School, who 


each engage in teaching often as many as six or seven 
schools each summer, report that this work is most 
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worthwhile and that the Vacation Church School offers 
perhaps the best opportunity the Church has to im- 
press lastingly the lives of children and youth. 





A Happy Experience 


HIS summer, spent in a presbytery in West Vir- 
T ginia, was a revelation and a wonderful experi- 

ence for me. I had never been in the moun- 
tains before, and I cannot tell you the sensation that 
I had when traveling. The mountains seemed so big 
and at night so dark in the background that I felt I 
could never get out of the small towns in which I 
worked, because the mountains would keep me there. 
But I soon learned to love them and the people who 
have built their homes there and are living happy, 
wholesome, hard-working lives. 

Many experiences were in store for me, and I should 
like to take you to several of the schools and towns in 
which I worked. 

At eight o’clock we started out for our first school, 
which was about two miles away. It was on top of 
the mountain in a small three-room schoolhouse. The 
children gathered in front of the door were from the 
ages of three to sixteen, and the group numbered about 
forty or fifty children. To the strains of music the 


children formed in lines and entered the building 
quickly and quietly, eager to begin the day’s work. 


The school was divided into departments. Each de- 
partment had a supervisor. ‘The workers were few so 
the minister and I each taught a department. As the 
work of that morning and following mornings was 
done I was amazed at the children’s willingness to 
work, and their interest as they learned. Even though 
some of the children had walked five or six miles 
to the school, they played during the play period with 
the energy that I know only children have. Even 
though the sun was hot the top of the mountain was 
cool. A part of the time each morning was spent in 
working on notebooks which the children illustrated. 
The time to go home came too soon for many of the 
children but not for the workers, as the day had just 
started for us. 

We returned to town, and after lunch and a few 
moments of relaxation we started on our way to our 
afternoon school, which was at the bottom of the 
mountain. 

The method of transportation to this school was 
indeed a thrilling one for me and proves thrilling to 
all who ride it. Probably you know what a haulage 
is, or what an incline is, but if you do not this is 
how it appears to me. 

At the top of the mountain is a small house where 
the miners check their lanterns and from which the 
haulage is controlled. The haulage is a car. It is 
box-like, but is longer than it is wide and has ac- 
commodations for about eighteen or twenty people. 
The car’s small wheels are put on the track which is 


laid on the mountain from top to bottom. The car 
is controlled by a large, heavy coil which is fastened 
on the back, and by this the man in the control house 
can stop or start it. As I looked over the railing of 
the little house I asked the distance down and they 
told me only 2,300 feet. I almost lost my nerve, but 
I managed the ride as confidently as I could. We 
went down with the afternoon shift of miners and 
had to stop halfway down and let them off, for the 
entrance of the mine was just several feet from the 
track. When we reached the bottom I thought we 
were going right under the tipple, where the coal was 
cleaned and put into the cars, but thanks to the man 
in the control house we stopped just before we reached 
it. 

We got off and started down the track to the school- 
house which was a mile away. The homes of the 
children were along the track, for on one side was 
the river and on the other the side of the mountain. 
But in spite of this the homes were clean, and the 
yards, through the work of loving hands, brought frag- 
rance and beauty into the homes. 

At this school we found a smaller group of chil- 
dren, about twenty to twenty-five, who were as eager 
and hardworking as the group of the morning. 

Though it was cool on the top of the mountain 
in the morning it was very hot in the afternoon at 
the bottom; but this did not hinder our work, nor did 
the lack of teachers or equipment. Due to the cir- 
cumstances, this school was divided into only two de- 
partments—Primary and Junior. The smaller (Pri- 
mary) children had their work out on the porch and 
it was just fine for the course they were studying was 
“Learning to Know God Better.” A little after four 
o’clock the school was closed and the work completed 
for the day. These schools lasted two weeks, and a 
happy two weeks they were for all of us. 

The trip back up to the top of the mountain each 
evening was usually spent in enjoyment of the scenery; 
watching the river wind its way through the moun- 
tains, and then seeing the railroad tracks with their 
trains leading from highland to lowland and from 
mountains to sea, conveying coal to keep people warm. 

My next school was at neither the top nor the bot- 
tom of a mountain, but was situated right in the cen- 
ter of several. Here an interdenominational school 
was held with an enrollment of 230 children. All 
four of the churches of this little town gave their 
hearty codperation, which was rewarded with the splen- 
did work done by the departmental superintendents 
and the assistants. The workers were an ideal group, 
for they were either school teachers or experienced 
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workers with children. The four departments met in 
three of the church buildings, giving the children the 
best equipment, and also a place in which they could 
have graded work and study and worship. 

The commencement program was as important to the 
boys and girls as their public-school commencement. 
As each department presented its work, I was im- 
pressed by the necessity of having in our programs 
unity and material that the age can understand and 
master as these boys and girls had done. The ex- 
hibition room was a delight for the parents. In it 
were beautiful colored maps of Palestine and note- 
books of nature and Bible stories. The boys of the 
Junior Department had made a village of soap-carved 
houses, representing a village in Jesus’ time. 

Proud were the children and happy were the parents 
because their children were learning to know God, and’ 
to know his Son Jesus as a Friend and their Saviour. 

From this and similar places I went to the most 
secluded spot in which I have ever been. I say se- 
cluded, for there was only one train a day, which came 
in at twelve o’clock and left at twelve-forty-five. 
When the train on which I was riding stopped at a 
little station and I was informed that this was where 
I got off, it seemed to me I was in the wrong place, 
for on one side was the river and on the other the 
mountain. But soon I was led down to a small boat 
on the river and rowed to the other side, where I was 
to be for two weeks. I soon learned that families in 
this little mining camp had a contraption which was 
like a bicycle, only on heavier wheels, and that these 
were put on the railroad track and pumped. I had 
the fun of riding on these. 

The nearest town was two and a half miles away. 


~ 
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All that was in this town was a company store, which 
closed at six o’clock, but still the people were happy 
and contented, not wanting the hurry and entertain- 
ment of the larger cities. In the homes there were not 
even the magazines which you and I take for granted 
and consider a small thing. This fact was brought 
to my attention when one morning I asked the chil- 
dren to bring from home pictures of nature. The 
small beaming faces all smiled and said they would. 
The next morning I asked for the pictures, and only 
one little girl had brought a picture and that was 
out of the True Story magazine. That afternoon I 
inquired about the magazines from one of the mothers, 
who explained that they had none. Then she told me 
how happy she was that we were making notebooks. 
She said that several years ago the children had made 
notebooks in the vacation school, and when the weather 
got cold and the children were in by the fire, she had 
found they enjoyed reading their stories in the note- 
books they had made, and singing the songs with their 
whole hearts. Happily I gave the children pictures 
and songs and Bible stories, hoping that this winter 
they might find happiness and joy in their new note- 
books. 

I wish you could have worked with me in this sec- 
tion and seen the happiness of the children, the co- 
operation of the churches, and the work that was done, 
then you too would be eager to help carry the joy of 
God and his gospel to the hungry minds and hearts 
of young and old. If you cannot help financially, then 
do pray for the workers in this field, and for the peo- 
ple who need to learn of Christ. 


Betry GROENLUND. 


Interesting Experiences in Vacation 


School Work 


I. A Day at Vacation Church School 


USIC is played and to its strains the enthusiastic 
youngsters march in to begin a typical day of 
Vacation Church School. The little one-room 

church is found beside a-beautiful little creek. It is 
surrounded by lovely trees, and on all sides rise the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. It is a beautiful 
location for a little church, and on this July morning 
it seems to be even more attractive. Maybe it is be- 
cause inside of that little church are eager boys and 
girls who have come to learn more about the Bible 
so that their lives will be molded into beautiful Chris- 
tian characters. 
We hear their voices singing: 


“The Bible is the best Book, the Book we love so dear, 
A story Book, a picture Book, a Book of songs to cheer, 
The Bible tells of Jesus, who’s in his Home above, 

The Bible brings the message sweet that ‘God is Love.’ ” 


A short message from the Bible is read, followed by 
prayer, and thus the day is begun. Already the chil- 
dren have entered enthusiastically into the day’s work 
and are looking forward to what is coming next. 

The school separates into the four departments into 
which it is divided: there are adorable little Begin- 
ners, a precious group of Primaries, a bunch of lively 
Juniors, and a class of eager Intermediates. These 
groups assemble themselves in the four corners of the 
little church room, and then we hear subdued mur- 
murs and talking, but we cannot discover just what is 
going on in a single group unless we go closer. 

We find in the Beginner group that all are listen- 
ing attentively to a story which their teacher is telling 
them about David, who made beautiful music with 
his harp. She shows them a picture of David playing 
his harp before the king, 
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Then if we go to the other side of the room we find 
the Primary group. They are learning about the Japa- 
nese children who live across the sea. They are all 
contributing different and interesting things of what 
they know of the Japanese children. One little girl 
says, “They wear pretty red kimons,’—and a little 
boy says, “Yeah, and they sleep on the floor with a 
little wooden block for a pillow.” The teacher adds 
to the discussion, and then we hear them sing: 


“All the little children, wherever they may be— 
In this land of sunshine, or far across the sea, 
Have a loving Father, who with tender care 
Watches o’er the children, here and everywhere.” 


Next we visit the Junior class. We find them not 
in Japan, but in Palestine, learning about “The Land 
Where Jesus Lived.” Their teacher is telling them 
something about the little town of Bethlehem where 
Jesus was born, and as she talks she is showing them 
pictures from a National Geographic magazine. They 
are so interested and absorbed in what she is saying 
that nothing seems to distract them. 

Last of all we come to the class of Intermediates. 
One of the Intermediates is reading from his Bible the 
story of Daniel found in Daniel 1:1-16. When he 
finishes, the discussion is centered around, “How a 
Christian should keep his body.” All enter into the 
discussion and are eager to know what their teacher 
will add. 

We are still listening to Intermediates when we 
hear a bell ring which is the signal for a period of 
recreation which follows. Such laughing and romping 
and yelling one has never heard. After a half hour 
of exercise, they again enter the church and continue 
their work. This time we do not hear so much talk- 
ing, however, as we hear papers rattling, scissors cut- 
ting, etc. If we should again visit the classes, we 
would find the Beginners busily engaged in making a 
“Happy Times Book.” They are cutting and pasting 
pictures with the teacher’s help. 

The Primaries are also making a little notebook. In 
theirs they are pasting pictures of Japanese children 
and Japanese cities. 


Il. My Best Feature in 


HE best feature, I believe, in my Vacation Schools 
has been the Scripture passages—not merely the 
memorization of a lot of Scripture, but the actual 
teaching of meaningful Bible passages, and the put- 


ting them into living experiences. I am _ thinking 
especially of a little verse taught in our schools two 
years ago, and from which I have heard echoes a 
number of times. The verse, ‘““What time I am afraid 
T will trust in Thee,” seemed to touch a real need in 
the hearts of our children. 

One little girl told this story: A storm came dur- 
ing the night. The house trembled. She wakened, 
afraid, but suddenly that little verse came to her and 
soothed a fearful heart. Said she, “After thinking of 
that verse, I turned over and went right back to sleep.” 
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A little mountain church at Jennings Creek, Virginia, 
eighteen miles from a railroad, where a Vacation 
School was held 


Each Junior, with pencil and paper, is drawing a 
map of Palestine, which he is evidently going to paste 
in his notebook. 

We find that the Intermediates are engaged in memo- 
rizing the 12th chapter of Romans. To help them in 
memorizing they are writing the chapter in their note- 
books. 

A bell again rings and the school assembles for a 
few minutes before closing. “I don’t want to go home,” 
one boy is heard to say. ‘Well, we can come back to- 
morrow,” another answers him. 


JosEPHINE SMITH. 


Vacation Church Schools 


A pastor, father of three children in our school, 
told of the comfort this little verse had been to his 
children when one of his little girls was afraid and 
was reminded by her sister of the verse learned in 
Vacation School, that we have some one to trust when 
we are afraid. 

Last summer I used Miss Shields’ delightful little 
book, Learning to Know God Better. It does not give 
a lot of Scripture to be memorized by the children, 
but passages which help the child in knowing God 
better. We had learned the verse, “All things were 
made by him, and without him was not anything made 
that was made.” The following day we had a lovely 
worship service out of doors on a hillside, with a 
pond of clear blue water at the foot. The birds 
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seemed to put on an extra choir for our pleasure and 
worship. There was awe and wonder and true wor- 
ship. Coming away a tiny little girl said medita- 
tively, “God made everything, didn’t He?” The day 
following the boys and girls came bringing things 
God had made. Some brought flowers from their 
gardens which God had made with their help. Others 
had gone into the forest and brought wild flowers 
and twigs of bushes that God had made without 
man’s help. As they brought their findings that morn- 
ing singing, “All things were made by him, and with- 
out him was not anything made that was made,” there 
was something in their faces which seemed to reveal 
a deeper understanding of God, the Creator of all life. 

Each day the boys and girls entered into a book 
the ways they had learned to know God better.* The 
Scripture passage was illustrated in a very beautiful 
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and impressive way with pictures from magazines and 
Church paper leaflets. A lovely picture of the sea 
would illustrate ““The sea is his and he made it, and 
his hands formed the dry land.” A picture of cattle 
would illustrate the verse: ‘All the beasts of the 
forest are mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills.” 
These gifts of nature led, in our teaching, to the 
greatest of all gifts, sent to us as a little Baby. The 
other memory work was illustrated in the same man- 
ner. The last picture was of a little child in prayer— 
a little child who, by his own experience had come to 
know God as his friend. 


The Scripture passages taught, carried into a living 
experience for the child, helped greatly in leading them 
to know God in a more real and satisfying way. 


SALLY THROWER. 


Ill. A Ten-Day Tour Through Palestine for Juniors 


DVENTURE! What Junior’s heart does not 

thrill at the thought of new and strange ad- 

venture? At this enthusiastic age passports are 
not necessary in order to cross the waters. A most 
fascinating tour may be enjoyed all through Palestine 
without even leaving home. A finer crew for such an 
adventure could not be found than the Junior Depart- 
ment of a Vacation Church School. Why not take 
them all! 


During ten weeks last summer I had five most de- 
lightful trips abroad, as, with the Junior Department 
of each of five Vacation Schools, we set out from West 
Virginia for an imaginary ten-day tour through Pales- 
tine, to explore and study “The Land Where Jesus 
Lived.” They had much excitement mapping out the 
itinerary—when we would leave New York, our voy- 
age across, landing at historic old Joppa, deciding 
what towns and points of interest we would visit, and 
the things we would like to learn about and do. 


The ten-day course, ‘““The Land Where Jesus I.ived,” 
by Barnett Spratt, formed an excellent basis of study, 
worship, and other activities. With slight re-arrange- 
ment of her materials, we found the following order 
successful : 


Theme for Each Day 


Planning a Ten-Day Tour Through Palestine. 
Our Voyage to Palestine. 

Bethlehem—Where Jesus Was Born. 
Nazareth—Where Jesus Spent His Boyhood. 
Jerusalem—The City Jesus Visited as a Boy. 
Customs in the Land Where Jesus Lived. 


Customs and People in the Land Where Jesus 
Lived, Compared with Our Customs. 


SION wD 


8. The Land Where Jesus Went About Teaching 
and Preaching. 

9. The Land Where Jesus Went About Helping 
Other People. 


10. Closing Day—Reports from our Tour of Pales- 
tine. 


Visiting the towns in the order of their importance 
in the life of Christ, we studied them as tourists find 
them today, and as history and the Bible tell us that 
they were in the time when Christ walked those very 
streets, remembering that our purpose is “to enrich the 
lives of junior boys and girls by helping them to 
come to a better understanding and appreciation of 
the personality, life, and teachings of Jesus through 
such activities as will enable them to see him in his 
daily life in Nazareth, in Jerusalem, and as he went 
about doing good. Boys and girls will respond to 
the teachings of Jesus when they really know him.” 


At most of the schools the children made indi- 
vidual booklets or “diaries” of their travels and 
studies, and their part on the Commencement Program 
was “Reports from Our Tour.” It was interesting 
to see how differently the children from various schools 
developed their reports. They also made maps of 
Palestine, did much singing, memory work, and drama- 
tization. Some of the schools made, together, a big 
departmental book of Palestine. One activity which 
proved profitable was having them write imaginary 
letters. These were especially fine in helping us to 
see the actual responses the children were making to 
what they learned. We had one group, in a mining 
camp, to imagine they were living in Palestine in the 
time of Christ and write letters to friends there telling 
of happenings they had seen. 





AGNES BITZER. 





Phases of the Work 
As Seen by the Workers 


I. Training While Working 


URING this past summer we worked in West 
D Hanover Presbytery. One of the most success- 

ful schools we put on was one in which un- 
trained helpers were used. 

We arrived in the neighborhood some time Friday 
afternoon. After doctoring a bad case of sunburn as 
the result of riding in a rumble seat for over a hun- 
dred miles, we were ready to make definite plans for 
our school. Sunday morning after Sunday school we 
met with our teachers and talked over with them the 
work of the departments in which they were to teach 
and assist. As the teachers and helpers were assigned 
to their departments the how and why of the work 
was fully discussed. The teachers were given indi- 
vidual instructions and personal supervision for the 
first classes. Before beginning each school day the 
workers met in the church to have a short period of 
devotion together, and to talk over problems that had 
arisen, and to plan for future procedure. These con- 
ference periods served as a time of training for future 
service. Our so-called untrained leaders took to the 
work like ducks to water. We were more than pleased 
with the results of the school. 

Each morning a large school bus brought about forty 
of the children into school and the children from the 


neighborhood brought the enrollment up to about sixty- 
five. The church was a one-room building, so each 
department chose a corner and began work. Some- 
times it was a little difficult for the teachers to make 
themselves heard above the noise from the other de- 
partments, but in some way they managed, and did 
it most efficiently. 

Each day was begun with about a twenty-minute 
song period for the entire school. During this period 
the children were taught choruses and hymns. At the 
close of the period the group separated into their re- 
spective departments for work and study of a more 
quiet nature. 

At the close of the school forty children received 
certificates for attendance of eight days out of the ten, 
and for satisfactory work done during that time. The 
teachers and helpers are to be commended for their 
splendid work. Since then we have received several 
letters regarding the beneficial results of this school 
to the entire life of the church and to the community. 
This plainly shows that untrained workers can become 
efficient leaders when they are willing to study to 
meet the needs of boys and girls. 

ELizABETH McDonatp, 
Apa Grass BAKER. 


Il. Helpfulness of Trained Workers 


Y FAR the most effective kind of teaching may 

be done in Vacation Church Schools which have 

taken the trouble to train the teachers several 
weeks in advance. One such school was among those 
conducted in Missouri last summer. When the Train- 
ing School worker appeared on Saturday to meet with 
the teachers, she was surprised to find a group of 
women who knew the materials thoroughly (they had 
been sent on ahead, by request) and knew how to 
proceed with them. The Beginner superintendent was 
sure that the informal program would appeal to her 
four- and five-year-old children. The Primary super- 
intendent, though new at the job, had mastered the 
situation so well that she was eagerly looking forward 
to two weeks of work and play with those six, seven, 
and eight years old. The Junior superintendent had 
taken a rather difficult lesson course and had adapted 
it to meet the needs of her boys and girls. She had 
become so interested in practicing on possible hand- 
work that she kept her whole family busy nights mak- 
ing maps, houses, etc. 


Amazed at the good questions and splendid under- 
standing of the teachers, the outside worker inquired 
of the pastor how he had produced them. It was a 








This group of Beginners attended the Vacation Church 
School at Overland, Mo. 


simple story. The women were busy wives and 
mothers who loved children and had been working 
with them several years. Most of them were young, 
and had not had special training in public school 
teaching. Two things had made them the efficient 
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teachers they proved to be: one was the fact that they 
had been carefully studying the graded lessons in the 
Church School, and another was that they had attended 
a Leadership Training School which prepared them 
especially for the Vacation Church School work. In 
this school the teachers studied in the children’s di- 
vision, and acquainted themselves generally with 
Church School methods and procedures. 

As the result of careful planning, nine teachers and 
helpers successfully conducted their first Vacation 
Church School, leading more than one hundred boys 
and girls in worship, study, work and play. Next year 
they hope to have more children, and will not need a 
trained outside worker. 


Other churches can do the same, by choosing and 
training their teachers early. If the helpers do not 
teach in Sunday school in the department in which 
they will work, they may observe in that department 
for several weeks in advance of the school. Many 
churches can have a class on the methods and ma- 
terials of V. C. S. taught by one of the leaders in 
the Church School, and others may make this a course 
in a Standard Leadership Training School. Helpful 
books are also available to any who may be interested. 
By starting now, we may be better prepared to meet 
the challenging opportunities which such a school pre- 
sents to the church. 

EruHet FREPLAND. 


III. A Vacation Church School in the One-Room Church 


66 OW much we need to have a Vacation Church 
School for our children, but we only have 
a one-room Church, and I’m afraid the di- 
rector would refuse to conduct one with such poor 
equipment. I suppose we’ll have to give up the idea.” 

“Why give up the idea?” asked a Vacation Church 
School teacher, “let me tell of some of the very best 
and most successful schools I’ve directed. They have 
been in communities where there was only a one- 
room church. The equipment is very poor, and there 
is lack of room, you say, but how much fun it is to 
meet such a situation and see what the results can 
be. 

“Let us picture a one-room church in a community 
where there are a number of children. The social 
demands for their time are very few, and especially 
during the long, hot days of their vacation. Why not 
give them the opportunity to spend some of this time 
at a Vacation Church School, learning and doing 
worthwhile things that will help them to develop not 
only their relationship to others and their community 
but to develop spiritually within themselves their re- 
lationship to God and to his Church. 

“Before the School is to begin, the director meets 
with the volunteer teachers to make plans and to dis- 
cuss the program. More than likely these teachers have 
never had any experience with a Vacation Church 
School. One of them may be a public school teacher; 
another may be a young girl who has had some col- 
lege training and who is interested in the needs and 
achievements of the community; another may be a 
mother and a busy housewife, but one who is capable 
and eager for her children and others to have this ad- 
vantage; another may be one of the leading members 
of the church and vitally interested in all phases of 
the church work. Usually the pastor and his wife will 
be willing helpers. Probably these teachers have a 
very small amount of materials with which to work, 
but with what they can gather together, and the ma- 


terials and planned courses of the director, they are 
able to carry out a well-rounded program at a very 
small expense. Pictures from magazines, plain brown 
paper, scraps of cloth, crayons, scissors, and some 
home-made paste are some very available materials 
that are necessary. 

“The next thing to think about is how the different 
departments can be arranged in one room. The Be- 
ginners probably have a corner with small chairs and 
a table. They naturally fall heir to this section of the 
room, If there are few Beginners and Primaries these 
groups may be combined. The remainder of the room 
can be divided into two or three sections by a curtain, 
if one is available, if not plain white sheets can easily 
be substituted. Since it is summer and also since 
some of the activities will be based on nature and the 
wonders of God’s world, the classes can be held out- 
of-doors. This can be worked very satisfactorily and 
with wonderful results, especially if the church has a 
nice shady yard. 

“Perhaps, as was one of my experiences, the school 
building is very near the church. Then, it can be 
used for one or two departments, and this will help 
a great deal. The use of the school is usually very 
freely offered, and it can be kept clean and be well 
taken care of by the children. They will be eager to 
stay for a few minutes after dismissal and put things 
in order. 

“It may be that the church will have a small bal- 
cony and this will accommodate one of the smaller 
departments. 

“So you see, it is quite possible to have a very suc- 
cessful Vacation Church School in a one-room church. 
Don’t let the lack of equipment stand in the way, be- 
cause that can easily be overcome. Give the children 
of your church this opportunity and privilege of guid- 
ance in Christian living.” 


Acnrs HALForD. 
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IV. ‘We Have Come to Be Organized” 


‘\Y/ E HAVE come to be organized.””’ These 
were the words of greeting from a group of 
twenty young people on the first morning 
of my Vacation Church School in the Euchee Valley 
Presbyterian Church, Euchee Valley, Florida. 

The church is an attractive white frame building 
located on a hill, overlooking the surrounding coun- 
try to which it has been ministering since 1828. These 
young people were enthusiastic and vitally interested 
in the religious life of the young people of the com- 
munity. They saw the need of an organization for 
the young people if the church was to hold them. 
There had been preaching two or three times a week 
ever since the church had been organized, over one 
hundred years ago, and then, there was the Sunday 
school which meets every Sunday morning, but these 
did not meet their need. ‘They wanted something to 
do—some place to go, not only on the Sunday evenings 
that they did not have preaching, but through the week. 
The church is the center of the life of the community, 
and it was only through tying up the social life of the 
young people with the church that a satisfactory pro- 
gram could be carried out and the proper recreation 
and amusement could be offered them. 

There had never been a young peoples’ organization 


of any kind in the church, and they had no trained 
leaders upon whom they could depend. I had not 
gone out with definite preparation to meet just this 
particular need, and it meant that pupils and instruc- 
tor had to face the task together, codperating in every 
way, one with the other. We set ourselves together to 
study and plan. There were many things to be learned 
before we could set up our organization. There were 
details to be worked out, officers and committee chair- 
men duties to be studied, and programs to be planned. 

Everybody worked hard, everybody entered into the 
spirit of the class with whole-hearted enthusiasm, and 
one of the greatest joys in my Vacation Church School 
work this summer was to sit in the first vesper service 
conducted by this newly organized group of young peo- 
ple and see the way in which it was carried on, and 
the seriousness with which each person took his or 
her part, and the whole-hearted response of the entire 
group which was present. 

I know God will bless the work which this group 
has earnestly started and will lead many of its mem- 


bers into larger and more definite fields of Service for 
him. 


Rosa NorMAN. 


Vacation Church Sdiouls for Negroes 


I. Vacation Church School at Seventeenth Street Mission, 
Richmond, Virginia 





Helping to solve the race problem at Seventeenth 
Street Mission, Richmond, Va. 


HE Ginter Park Presbyterian Church sponsored 

a Vacation Church School at the Seventeenth 

Street Negro Mission the last two weeks of June, 
1933, with Miss Eleanor Currie as Director. The teach- 
ing staff consisted of thirty young men and women. 
Three were from the present Senior Class of the Gen- 
eral Assentbly’s Training School. There were about 
250 enrolled, and the attendance was remarkable for 
the whole school. 


It was my first experience teaching Negro children, 
and I know, the happiest two weeks I have ever spent 
in any place. I had six Junior boys, who worked, 
played and worshipped so harmoniously together that 
my part was simple and easy in guiding them toward 
our goal, “Trusting and Serving God in Daily Con- 
duct.” 

The best feature of our Junior Department was the 
Christian attitudes which the Juniors cultivated day 
after day under their leaders’ prayerful and careful 
guidance. 


We were handicapped in our manual work by not 
having enough supplies for each group. However, 
this was transformed into an opportunity for teach’ng 
the pupils promptness and speed. Each one felt that 
the materials must be passed on and shared in his 
responsibility for our group. Then, too, everyone 
tried to be saving with the supply so that no one 
would lack his share. 


The Sunday schools of Richmond made a donation 
of a great number of Life and Service hymn books to 
the mission. Each pupil was given a hymnal to re- 
pair and told that this was serving God, for he was 
preparing a song book for the Sunday school, The 
book-mending was closely supervised and the boys and 
girls enjoyed doing the work. When the task was 
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finished there were plenty of books for each child to 
use one by himself. It seems that this personal inter- 
est in the song books has added to the interest in sing- 
ing hymns in our mission services. 

They made covers for their Sunday-school quarter- 
lies from oilcloth and pasted their initials on them, 
cut from a contrasting color. This was a means of 
stimulating interest in preserving and keeping their 
quarterlies for three months. Probably this attractive 
cover has helped them to remember to bring their 
books to Sunday school regularly. Last Sunday I 
noticed one girl had improvised from brown wrapping 
paper a binder for her homework notebook. “That’s 
to protect my new book,” she explained. 


tt 
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The boys enjoyed playing baseball and showed a 
good spirit of team work. They desired strong bodies 
in order to live useful lives and serve God. 

The Primary Department of the Ginter Park Pres- 
byterian Church School served the entire membership 
of the morning session with ice cream. What could 
have been more impressive in building up right racial 
attitudes than this expression of love and good will 
one for the other. 

Our Sunday school and mission shows that the Va- 
cation Church School was a helpful project in getting 
its members to trust and serve God after the example 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

PrarL HELM. 


II. Children of One Father 


66 OLORED Bible Schools?” I was asked. “Yes,” 
I replied. And with a look of wonder they 
would go their way. I know we must all 

know the thoughts that were in their minds, some of 

which might have slipped into my own mind before 
the close of our Colored Vacation Church School, held 
in Wilmington, N. C., this past summer. 

The idea began with Miss Sue Hall and Miss Jane 
Hall, workers of the First Presbyterian Church, in 
their Colored Queen’s Street Mission. Miss Jane in 
explaining the reason for this new adventure with 
them said, “My! when I look into their little faces 
and see that they want to learn and have no way, I 
wish I could take them all into my honje.” Of course 
she could not do that, but she went on, “If we do not 
teach them, how can we expect them to know how to 
live a Christ-like life. We let them roam the streets, 
knowing nothing better to do. So it is for that reason 
that we have asked you two Training School girls to 
come to us this summer to help give our Negro friends 
a chance in God’s world.” 

“Vacation Church School.” What was it? It had 
been announced in their mission Sunday school. They 
were all to come and bring their friends. The teachers 
were from Richmond. They would learn. These were 
the questions and thoughts in the minds of those little 
black children as they arrived at the mission church 
building. 

Yes, they were loud, and they pushed and shoved, 
each trying to be the first in the building. But soon 
a line was formed, and to soft music they entered, 
with an expression of reverence on their faces such 
as had not been experienced before. Each day we 
would see that the meaning of Vacation Church School 
meant more to them, and the noise and confusion soon 
was heard no more. 

A period of worship. Songs of the Bible and Christ, 
a beautiful story suited to their understanding, scrip- 
ture read from the Bible, a prayer directed to their 
needs. Then, to their departments to the playing of 
soft music. 

It was all very new—to them and to us. But we 
now began the taking of names. Each was written on 


a strip of cardboard, and tied around the owner’s neck. 
For with some fifty-odd Primary children, this was our 
means of identification. 

In our Beginner Department we used a volunteer 
worker, and at commencement we were proud of our 
little Primary Department for their part was not that 
of memory work, but it was proof of the change in 
their lives in knowing of God and how they could be 
“Helpers in God’s World.” 

The Primaries, to me seemed so alert and ever in 
search of new happiness. For them we chose the course 
“Children of One Father.” About the fourth day of 
the school I asked the question, “And who is it God 
loves?” I expected the answer of Chinese, Japanese, 
and African, for we had just discussed God’s children 
in other lands, but one bright-faced little child in the 
room spoke up saying, ‘God loves you, and you’re just 
as white as a lily, and he loves us and we’re just as 
black as—black.” So we see that if they can be taught 
that they are all children of one Father, no matter if 
they are yellow, brown, black or white, they are all 
precious in his sight, they will feel more in God’s great 
Kingdom and better workers for the building of world 
brotherhood. 

As for our older boys and girls, we know that once 
they knew of Christ they would strive to be like him. 
So with “A Peoples Life of Christ” as guide, they were 
taught the life of Christ, learning in all ways how 
they can better shape their lives after that of our 
Master. 

I was worried for fear I would not have the proper 
pictures for their notebooks, that they would not like 
the small ones which I had. But I learned among 
many other things, that they are most greatful for any 
sort of picture, a small one to them is as precious as a 
larger one. In our own Sunday schools, we know how 
before the children are home their Sunday-school papers 
are lost. Not so with our little Negro friends. Their 
pictures are carefully guarded until they reach home, 
and then hung on their walls. 

“Look at those colored children fighting,” we often 
hear. That is what we tried to put a stop to. The 
first day, during our recreational period, we learned 
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they knew no organized game. To fight was all they 
knew. So we put a great stress on organized games 
which they would be able to use outside of vacation 
school to take care of a great deal of their leisure time. 
By the end of our sessions together they were playing 
by themselves with their own leaders. 

Now the little Negro children are looking forward 
to another school this summer, for they said they all 
wanted to know more. They seemed like different 
children the last of school from those that came to 
us that first day of school. Now during the winter 
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they have in their minds a little Goodnight Prayer, 
which was used during our worship together. 


“Our Father, you have given me 
So much of joy and love today, 
That I am thinking joy and love 
To other children far away. 
Wherever they lie down to sleep, 
Happy and tired with work and play, 
Yellow and red and black and white, 
Our Father, bless them all tonight. 
Amen.” 


JEANNE HENry PRricr. 


How the Training School Prepares Students for This Work 


URING the time I spent doing Vacation Church 
D School work last summer, I was often intro- 

duced as the “young lady who is conducting the 
Vacation Church School down at our church.” And 
then, perhaps, this would be added, “She has taken 
a special course in that work.” Or very often some 
one would ask about the preparation I had had for 
this work. Sometimes the occasion was not right for 
a real answer to such a question, other times I could 
go into the answer in detail, and it seems to me from 
those experiences that Presbyterians really want to 
know what their Training School is doing to make 
ready the young women they send out each summer 
to carry on Vacation Church School work. 

There are two general types of courses which prepare 
students for Vacation Church School work. The first 
group are those basic courses which are the underlying 
structure for any type of teaching work in the church. 
The second group deals specifically with Vacation 
Church School materials and administration. 

One of the aims of the Training School is to con- 
tribute to the training of young women who will go 
out to carry on the teaching work of the Church. Vaca- 
tion Church Schools are only one phase of this teaching 
work. The same principles, methods, and knowledge 
are basic for all this teaching work. 

A study of these principles is undertaken by students 
on entrance. Under guidance the junior class works 
through to an understanding of the principles of Re- 
ligious Education. ‘They consider such questions as: 
What is the Christian Religion? What are our aims 
in teaching? What are the available means provided 
for carrying forward our aims? How do people learn? 
Certain conclusions are arrived at that are basic prin- 
ciples on which to build a curriculum. 

In all teaching we recognize certain age charac- 
teristics. These determine what we shall present and 
how we shall present it. A knowledge of these groups 
is essential to good teaching. For this reason courses 
in Psychology of Childhood and of Adolescence are 
offered. In these courses are given the physical, men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual characteristics of the age 
groups (the regular divisions used in grading in our 
Sunday schools are followed). Recognition is given 
at the same time to individual differences. These 


courses are provided for future leaders “so that under- 
standing the child—his needs and interest—they may 
help him to grow into the richest life through fellow- 
ship with God and man.” 

When we have some idea of what Religious Educa- 
tion in general is trying to do and what the special 
needs and capacities of each age group are, we are 
ready for another step. From an understanding of 
these needs and capacities specific aims are worked out 
that are in accordance with the general aims of Re- 
ligious Education. Then, materials and methods for 
furthering these aims may be studied. Materials and 
methods for the Children’s Division are presented by 
a specialist in that field; those for the adolescent group 
by one thoroughly familiar with this group. Provision 
is made for actual use of materials. 

Until this foundation is laid very little is said about 
the Vacation Church School, except that it is always 
considered as one of the means of the church for carry- 
ing on its teaching work. When they come to study 
the Vacation Church School students realize this. The 
aims are the same, the group is the same, the mate- 
rials (in general) are the same, and the same methods 
are used. Everything that has gone before contributes 
to an understanding of Vacation Church School and 
a study of Vacation Church Schools strengthens what 
has been already learned. 

An intense study is made of those materials sug- 
gested by our Church for use in the schools. Pro- 
vision is made for demonstration work and some prac- 
tice leading to a better understanding of methods sug- 
gested. Lesson outlines are made by students for their 
use in the field. This work creates an understanding 
of the materials and procedure and prepares the stu- 
dent to present them to local workers. The inter- 
mediate courses are usually worked out by the students 
themselves on the basis of material suggested by our 
Committee of Religious Education. 

Besides the courses offered at the Assembly’s ‘Train- 
ing School for preparation in the work, there is an- 
other valuable help to the girls—the Senior Class. 
Every year Juniors who enter the Training School find 
the “old girls” eager to tell each other about their sum- 
mer work. Special provision is made for girls to re- 
late their experiences to the group. Then, before the 
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girls go out each spring, those who have put on schools 
are ready to answer many of the puzzling but practical 
questions of the students. Learning of this sort is in- 
valuable. 

At the same time that all of this learning is going 
on, many other subjects are studied and many other 
opportunities provided which contribute to the growth 
of the students. For this reason we might conclude 
that every contribution of the Training School helps 
the student as she faces her work. Surely no girl can 
spend a year at A. T. S. and apply herself to any ex- 
tent without a broader vision and a deeper spirit of 
consecration at the end of that year. The studies de- 
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scribed with many other spiritual opportunities work 
together to develop students prepared to meet the need 
of the world. 


Perhaps, the final part of the preparation given by 
the Training School is not really a part of this dis- 
cussion. I shall only mention it. The Training School 
sends its students out each year to put into practice the 
studies of the year; actual situations are faced. Then, 
students come back with new zeal for study and for 
service in that same sort of work to which most of 
them will give much of their lives. 


VIOLET WEEKS. 





Vacation Church School of the Czecho-Slovakian Church 


SHORT distance from Hopewell, at Prince 

George, Virginia, there is a community in which 

there is located The First Czecho-Slovakian 
Presbyterian Church, of which Mr. Mackovsky is the 
pastor. 

The first vacation church school ever held at this 
church was conducted by a Training School girl in 
the summer of 1932. Her school created such an in- 
terest in both the children and the adults that an- 
other school was held last summer. This was con- 
ducted by two girls from the Training School. 

The situation here was ideal. To begin with, we 
had the whole-hearted codperation of Mr. Mackovsky, 
the pastor, and his family. Mr. Mackovsky and his 
son had complete charge of securing materials for 
book cases for the boys’ handwork and helped in the 


making of them. His oldest daughter assisted in the 


Beginner-Primary Department and the other three 
daughters attended school regularly, one of them being 
our pianist. The adults were as enthusiastic about the 
school as the children were. To illustrate, the father 
of one very small girl wanted her to attend the school, 
but there was no one to bring her. The father had a 
great deal of work to do on his farm but this did 
not stop him. He did part of his work early in the 
morning, bringing his little girl to school at nine 
o'clock and remaining on the grounds until twelve 
o’clock te take her home. In the heat of the day he 
had to do his hardest work! 

The above is only one example. The parents who 
allowed the older boys and girls to come were also 


making a sacrifice. Even small children are needed 
to work in the large peanut fields. 

There were three sisters who wanted to come to 
school so badly that they walked six miles and did 
not mind the distance. Many of the boys and girls 
came in the morning one-half hour early. Mr. Mac- 
kovsky took all of the boys and girls home from school 
on a large school bus. 

On the last day of the school a picnic was given. 
It is customary for the whole church to have a large 
picnic each summer, but this picnic was especially for 
the children, because it was felt that the children were 
somewhat neglected on the larger picnics. Mrs. Mac- 
kovsky and the mothers prepared for the picnic. The 
mothers who were unable to be present sent delicious 
food and thereby showed their wonderful spirit. 

The work that the boys and girls did in the school 
was remarkable, the older ones doing especially well 
in memory work. ‘They all grasped things so eagerly. 
The smaller boys and girls enjoyed and prized their 
pictures and toys more than any other group that I 
came in contact with the whole summer. The hand- 
work exhibit for this school was the best as well as 
largest of all the schools in which we worked. 

The commencement was held on Sunday morning at 
the regular preaching hour, because a larger number 
of parents could attend at this time. The church was 
filled and it make the workers happy to see so many 
who were interested in the school. 


MADELINE SPITLER. 
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they knew no organized game. To fight was all they 
knew. So we put a great stress on organized games 
which they would be able to use outside of vacation 
school to take care of a great deal of their leisure time. 
By the end of our sessions together they were playing 
by themselves with their own leaders. 

Now the little Negro children are looking forward 
to another school this summer, for they said they all 
wanted to know more. They seemed like different 
children the last of school from those that came to 
us that first day of school. Now during the winter 
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they have in their minds a little Goodnight Prayer, 
which was used during our worship together. 


“Our Father, you have given me 
So much of joy and love today, 
That I am thinking joy and love 
To other children far away. 
Wherever they lie down to sleep, 
Happy and tired with work and play, 
Yellow and red and black and white, 
Our Father, bless them all tonight. 
Amen.” 


JEANNE HENry PRIcr. 





How the Training School Prepares Students for This Work 


URING the time I spent doing Vacation Church 
D School work last summer, I was often intro- 

duced as the “young lady who is conducting the 
Vacation Church School down at our church.” And 
then, perhaps, this would be added, “She has taken 
a special course in that work.” Or very often some 
one would ask about the preparation I had had for 
this work. Sometimes the occasion was not right for 
a real answer to such a question, other times I could 
go into the answer in detail, and it seems to me from 
those experiences that Presbyterians really want to 
know what their Training School is doing to make 
ready the young women they send out each summer 
to carry on Vacation Church School work. 

There are two general types of courses which prepare 
students for Vacation Church School work. The first 
group are those basic courses which are the underlying 
structure for any type of teaching work in the church. 
The second group deals specifically with Vacation 
Church School materials and administration. 

One of the aims of the Training School is to con- 
tribute to the training of young wemen who will go 
out to carry on the teaching work of the Church. Vaca- 
tion Church Schools are only one phase of this teaching 
work. The same principles, methods, and knowledge 
are basic for all this teaching work. 

A study of these principles is undertaken by students 
on entrance. Under guidance the junior class works 
through to an understanding of the principles of Re- 
ligious Education. They consider such questions as: 
What is the Christian Religion? What are our aims 
in teaching? What are the available means provided 
for carrying forward our aims? How do people learn? 
Certain conclusions are arrived at that are basic prin- 
ciples on which to build a curriculum. 

In all teaching we recognize certain age charac- 
teristics. These determine what we shall present and 
how we shall present it. A knowledge of these groups 
is essential to good teaching. For this reason courses 
in Psychology of Childhood and of Adolescence are 
offered. In these courses are given the physical, men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual characteristics of the age 
groups (the regular divisions used in grading in our 
Sunday schools are followed). Recognition is given 
at the same time to individual differences. These 


courses are provided for future leaders “so that under- 
standing the child—his needs and interest—they may 
help him to grow into the richest life through fellow- 
ship with God and man.” 

When we have some idea of what Religious Educa- 
tion in general is trying to do and what the special 
needs and capacities of each age group are, we are 
ready for another step. From an understanding of 
these needs and capacities specific aims are worked out 
that are in accordance with the general aims of Re- 
ligious Education. ‘Then, materials and methods for 
furthering these aims may be studied. Materials and 
methods for the Children’s Division are presented by 
a specialist in that field; those for the adolescent group 
by one thoroughly familiar with this group. Provision 
is made for actual use of materials. 

Until this foundation is laid very little is said about 
the Vacation Church School, except that it is always 
considered as one of the means of the church for carry- 
ing on its teaching work. When they come to study 
the Vacation Church School students realize this. The 
aims are the same, the group is the same, the mate- 
rials (in general) are the same, and the same methods 
are used. Everything that has gone before contributes 
to an understanding of Vacation Church School and 
a study of Vacation Church Schools strengthens what 
has been already learned. 

An intense study is made of those materials sug- 
gested by our Church for use in the schools. Pro- 
vision is made for demonstration work and some prac- 
tice leading to a better understanding of methods sug- 
gested. Lesson outlines are made by students for their 
use in the field. This work creates an understanding 
of the materials and procedure and prepares the stu- 
dent to present them to local workers. The inter- 
mediate courses are usually worked out by the students 
themselves on the basis of material suggested by our 
Committee of Religious Education. 

Besides the courses offered at the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School for preparation in the work, there is an- 
other valuable help to the girls—the Senior Class. 
Every year Juniors who enter the Training School find 
the “old girls” eager to tell each other about their sum- 
mer work. Special provision is made for girls to re- 
late their experiences to the group. Then, before the 
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girls go out each spring, those who have put on schools 
are ready to answer many of the puzzling but practical 
questions of the students. Learning of this sort is in- 
valuable. 

At the same time that all of this learning is going 
on, many other subjects are studied and many other 
opportunities provided which contribute to the growth 
of the students. For this reason we might conclude 
that every contribution of the Training School helps 
the student as she faces her work. Surely no girl can 
spend a year at A. T. S. and apply herself to any ex- 
tent without a broader vision and a deeper spirit of 
consecration at the end of that year. The studies de- 
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scribed with many other spiritual opportunities work 
together to develop students prepared to meet the need 
of the world. 


Perhaps, the final part of the preparation given by 
the Training School is not really a part of this dis- 
cussion. I shall only mention it. The Training School 
sends its students out each year to put into practice the 
studies of the year; actual situations are faced. Then, 
students come back with new zeal for study and for 
service in that same sort of work to which most of 
them will give much of their lives. 


VIOLET WEEKS. 





Vacation Church School of the Czecho-Slovakian Church 


George, Virginia, there is a community in which 

there is located The First Czecho-Slovakian 
Presbyterian Church, of which Mr. Mackovsky is the 
pastor. 

The first vacation church school ever held at this 
church was conducted by a Training School girl in 
the summer of 1932. Her school created such an in- 
terest in both the children and the adults that an- 
other school was held last summer. This was con- 
ducted by two girls from the Training School. 

The situation here was ideal. To begin with, we 
had the whole-hearted codperation of Mr. Mackovsky, 
the pastor, and his family. Mr. Mackovsky and his 
son had complete charge of securing materials for 
book cases for the boys’ handwork and helped in the 


A SHORT distance from Hopewell, at Prince 


making of them. His oldest daughter assisted in the 


Beginner-Primary Department and the other three 
daughters attended school regularly, one of them being 
our pianist. The adults were as enthusiastic about the 
school as the children were. ‘To illustrate, the father 
of one very small girl wanted her to attend the school, 
but there was no one to bring her. The father had a 
great deal of work to do on his farm but this did 
not stop him. He did part of his work early in the 
morning, bringing his little girl to school at nine 
o'clock and remaining on the grounds until twelve 
o’clock te take her home. In the heat of the day he 
had to do his hardest work! 

The above is only one example. The parents who 
allowed the older boys and girls to come were also 


making a sacrifice. Even small children are needed 
to work in the large peanut fields. 

There were three sisters who wanted to come to 
school so badly that they walked six miles and did 
not mind the distance. Many of the boys and girls 
came in the morning one-half hour early. Mr. Mac- 
kovsky took all of the boys and girls home from school 
on a large school bus. 

On the last day of the school a picnic was given. 
It is customary for the whole church to have a large 
picnic each summer, but this picnic was especially for 
the children, because it was felt that the children were 
somewhat neglected on the larger picnics. Mrs. Mac- 
kovsky and the mothers prepared for the picnic. The 
mothers who were unable to be present sent delicious 
food and thereby showed their wonderful spirit. 

The work that the boys and girls did in the school 
was remarkable, the older ones doing especially well 
in memory work. ‘They all grasped things so eagerly. 
The smaller boys and girls enjoyed and prized their 
pictures and toys more than any other group that I 
came in contact with the whole summer. The hand- 
work exhibit for this school was the best as well as 
largest of all the schools in which we worked. 

The commencement was held on Sunday morning at 
the regular preaching hour, because a larger number 
of parents could attend at this time. The church was 
filled and it make the workers happy to see so many 
who were interested in the school. 


MADELINE SPITLER. 
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Making Religion Real 


By ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


OME one has said, “You cannot teach a person 

how to swim in the desert of Sahara by corre- 

spondence.” We might go further and say, “You 
can not teach a person how to swim in the desert of 
Sahara by talking to him about swimming and giving 
to him certain rules of conduct.” 

Swimming must be learned in an environment where 
it is possible to swim. 

Christian character must be developed in an en- 
vironment where it is possible to experience character- 
developing responses. In other words we do not learn 
to be dependable, trustworthy, codperative, reverent, 
helpful and unselfish by merely talking about such 
things. Discussion has its place, it is true, but not 
until we have an opportunity to practice Christian 
living can we really learn to be Christ-like. 

Of all the possible environments for learning, the 
home is the most ideal, for it gives unlimited oppor- 
tunities for practicing Christian living. In other 
words a child may learn to be unselfish and codpera- 
tive as he lives. He learns by doing. He can’t have 
the best place always in the games he plays or the 
first place in all of the family plans. He must take 
his turn in the family tasks and in conversation at 
the table. He is brought in daily touch with the family 
ideals and absorbs a spirit of reverence through grace 
at table, and family prayer, and at times of informal 
worship. 

We have just been describing an ideal home where 
children are trained in Christian living. There are 
other homes, however, where Christian living is not 
given first place, and still others where Christian ideals 
are revered but where there is not the knowledge of 
child nature and judgment to help to put these ideals 
into daily living. 

The Vacation Church School, when rightly taught, 
is perhaps second only to the home in providing an 
environment for Christian living. There is time enough 
for the children to learn as they live together daily 
for several weeks. Of course through their discussions 
they are being undergirded with a religious motive for 
their conduct, but these discussions grow out of the 
things they are doing together. 

In the last analysis, the Bible is the textbook of the 
vacation church school. It is not used, however, un- 
related to life, but in an environment where life is 
being lived in a very real sense. 

Out of this conception of the way to use the Bible 
a number of vacation school courses have been written 
by teachers who are, in most cases, giving the results 
of their experiences in living through several weeks 
with a group of children. We are listing here a num- 
ber of available courses for this summer, planned with 
the thought of “living with children” in mind. 


For JUNIORS 


“Exploring the Trail with the Master Guide,” by 
Elisabeth Edland and Annie Laurie Newton, is one 
of the most helpful new courses available this year 
for Junior leaders. The suggested activities for this 
course are grouped for twenty-five daily sessions of 
three hours each. The material is divided into three 
major sections as follows: 

I. “Trail Discoveries,’ which includes materials 
and suggestions for five daily sessions. 

II. ‘Rules of the Trail,” which includes materials 
and suggestions for fourteen daily sessions. 

III. ‘Familiar Trails,” which includes materials 
and suggestions for six daily sessions. 

The “Foreword” in the course gives definite sugges- 
tions for those who are compelled to have short-term 
schools. For example, a ten-day school could use the 
material suggested for the first ten sessions. 

The cost of the book ($1.75) may seem to present 
financial difficulties to those planning ten-day schools, 
until it is understood that such leaders will find enough 
material in the book for two and possibly three vaca- 
tion terms. 

“The Land Where Jesus Lived,” by Barnett Spratt, 
price, 50c, is a short-term course which was used suc- 
cessfully by a number of our schools last year. It 
should logically follow or become a part of a course 
on the life of Christ. 


For Primary CHILDREN 


“Learning About Our Church,” by Mrs. Ellen E. 
Fraser, is the newest of the Primary courses. It was 
outlined by nine denominations. 

“Learning to Know God Better,” by Shields, and 
“Children of One Father,” by Kent, are other available 
courses recommended by our Children’s Division. 

For a full description and prices of these courses see 
the May Earnest Worker, or write to the Children’s 
Division. 


For BEGINNER CHILDREN 


“Our Happy World,” is a new course for those who 
have already used “Beginners in God’s World,” by 
Shields. It was outlined by the representatives of nine 
denominations and developed and written helpfully by 
Miss Esther Frievogel. While the course has been 
written for a five-weeks school it may be adapted to 
a school four, three, or two weeks in length. Sugges- 
tions for such adaptations are found in the introduc- 
tion to the book. The course contains three units of 
experience, as follows: “The Child’s Home,” “Help- 
ers in the Home,” and “Good Times with Others.” 
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THE MEANING OF DEATH 


We are so stupid about death, we 
will not learn 

That it is wages paid to those whe 
earn, . 

That it is that for which on earth 
they yearn— 

To be set free from bondage to the 
flesh. 

That it means turning seed corn into 
grain, 

That it means freedom evermore 
from pain, 

That it untangles every moral mesh. 


We are so selfish about death—we 
count our grief 

Far more than we consider their re- 
lief; 

And we forget that it means only 
life, 

Life with joy, peace, rest, and glory 


rife, 

The victory won, and ended all the 
strife! 

And Heaven no longer far away or 
strange. 


—WSelected. 


“No race or group has ever made 
full progress by itself alone. We 
white people need not pride our- 
selves that we have gone forward by 
ourselves. Long centuries ago our 
ancestors dwelt on the northeast 
shores of the Mediterranean. There 
they gathered all the culture of the 
known world. From the Jews we 
got our religion; from the Pheni- 
cians or the Egyptians we got our 
alphabet; from the Arabs we got 
our numbers; from the Greeks we 
got our impulse toward beauty. We 
are heir to all the cultures of the 
world. It ill behooves us to take 
these contributions and then boast 
of our culture. Every college should 
be a place where students and fac- 
ulty work together in discovering 
the values of all humanity and ap- 
propriating them for ourselves. ‘To 
open our minds to truth wherever 
found, to gather for us the experi- 
ence of the ages, to kelp us to ap- 
propriate this experience, seems to 
me to be the purpose of real educa- 


tion. But education of this sort 
must begin by helping us to see that 
all races and groups have some 
worth-while contribution to make.”— 
W. D. Weatherford, in The Southern 
Workman, 








The Chair should ask for the roll 
call and the reading of the minutes 
separately; some chairmen call for 
them at one and the same time. 
The accepted form for answering roll 
call is “Present.” Never say “Here.” 











Crusades, By Harold Lamb. 

(2 vols., $1.00 each.) 
Footloose in India. By Gordon Sinclair. 
A Fortune to Share. By Vash Young. 
Goethe. By Emil Ludwig. 


Island of Penguins. By Cherry Kearton. 


Meet the Spaniards. By H. A. Phillips. 








Recently Added 
Titles To Our 


Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah. By Chas. E. Jefferson. 
Christ ef Every Road. By Stanley Jones. 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


Incredible Carnegie. By John K. Winkler. 


Jeremiah the Prophet. By Raymond Calkins. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Silas Bent. Weston. 
Lee of Virginia. By William E. Brooks. 

Let’s Do the Mediteranean. By Carveth Wells. 

Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell. 

The Lord’s Prayer. By Frederick Rittelmeyer. 

Making the Most of Your Life. By Webb and Morgan. 
Man vs. Microbes. By Nicholas Kopcloff. 


Once a Grand Duke. 


Roget’s Thesaurus. 


Stories of the Hymns and Their Tunes. By Frederick J. Gilman. 
Secrets of Effective Living. By James G. Gilkey. 
Sermons I Have Preached to Young People. Edited by Sidney 


Stories of the South, Old and New. Edited by Addison Hibbard. 
The Truth About Christian Science. By James Snowden. 
Vagabond Journey Around the World. By H. A. Franck. 
Vagabonding Down the Andes. By H. A. Franck, 

Vital Elements of Preaching. By A. S. Hoyt. 

What Do Present Day Christians Believe? By James Snowden. 
The Word of God and the Word of Man. By Karl Barth. 


Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


1 1 

$ & () () For Your Library 
Mexico—A Study of Two Americas. By Stuart Chase. 

New Book of Etiquette. By Lillian Eichler. 

By Alexander of Russia. 

By Edward Gibbon. Plutarch’s Lives. Dryden Translation. 

Reading the Bible. By William Lyon Phelps. 


The Riverside New Testament. Told in the Language of Today. 
The Road Around Ireland. By Padraic Colum. 

















Love Stories to Gladden Christian 
ae Are you tired of the hard- 


boiled, “immoral’’ novels so 
common these days? Do 
you long for a simple, old- 
4 fashioned love story? Read 
4 Rainbow Cottage—the sim- 
4 ple, stirring story of Sheila 


Sherrill found out something 
about her husband she 
cringed from believing true! 
Whom should she sacrifice 
—him?—the other woman? 
—herself? A dramatic, ex- 
citing story of an unself- 


Hearts! 




















MARY & BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 1842 

A fully accredited four- 
year college with a_ back- 


ground of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 








Ainslee, who dared to be 
sweet and old-fashioned. 


ish Christian love that 
will keep you breathless 
$2. until the last page. $2. 


NEW BOOKS BY 
GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL —— 


PUBLISHED BY LIPPINCOTT, PHILA. Box M, 






A. B. degree. Courses in 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Com- 
mercial subjects, and Jour- 
nalism: 

Student body limited to 
250. Write for catalogue. 


Staunton, Va. 





NOW ON SALE AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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In Memoriam 
We Need the Bible. Charles G. Trumbull, Litt. D. ---.------__- 
Ancient and Modern Palestine. George S. Duncan, Ph. D. 
Massanetta Springs Conferences, 1934 
The Roll of Honor 
DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP: 
The Autobiography of a Silver Dollar. Rev. W. M. Elliott, Jr.___- 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION : 
Dr. Glass as I Knew Him. John L, Fairly, D. D. 
The Minister in the Modern World. Rev. Jesse L. Cotton, D. D 
Results of Vacation Church Schools in Dickenson County. Rev. T. K. Mow- 
bray 
It Can Be Done! 
My Impressions of Ceta Canyon Conference 
What sae People’s Conference Did for One Church. 
O’Nea 
Leisure Time in Religious Education. Rev, P. Cary Adams 
The Montreat Leadership Training School, July 13-27, 1934 
A Venture in Adult Education—Visitation Week 
Rural Life Sunday 
Week End Vsitation and Conference of a Synodical Director. Rev. Robert 
Th, OOS ain tn nn ts een ene sn nnn = eetee 
All in a Week’s Work 
DEPARTMENT OF WOMAN’S WORK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Living Pictures—The Forgotten Man’s Wife to Her Diary 
Montreat Auxiliary Tarining School 
A Change in Plans for Auxiliary Training School Curriculum 
Montreat-Bound, and Happy 
Synodical Training Schools—1934 
Again The “Survey” Subscription Contest ......_...._.._______________ anand 
Forward With Christ 
Auxiliary Calendar for May—Conferences for Negro Women 
Counsel Corner—With Auxiliary President. Narcissa T. Shawhan 
The Small Auxiliary at Work. Mrs. H. D. Haberyan 
The Auxiliary Lantern 
HOME MISSIONS: 
The Nation Needs The Churches. Rev. Albert Beaven, D. D 
Lowered Moral Standards a Missionary Challenge. 
IN a a al a 
Home Missions and the Nation 
Why We Love America 
An Adventure in Faith. Robert B. Eleazer 
Toward a Christian Understanding 
What Its Neighbors Think of Stillman Institute 
FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
In North Kiangsu Mission. Mary McCown and Josephine Woods ___- 
In Mid-China. Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis 
Hidden Treasure 
In East Brazil. 
In North Brazil. Mrs. G 
In West Brazil. Rev. D, Lee Williamson 
In Japan. Margaret Archibald meee 
In Korea. Compiled by Aurine Wilkins, enlarged by Rev. J. S. Nisbet..__ 
Viva Mexico! Margaret Shelby 
Happy a to You !—Missionary Departures 
THE JUNIO 
A Pe meng Maid. Mrs. Sophia W. ey 
Junior Missionary Program for May. 1934 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF: 
The 1934 Birthday Offering—Setting Free 
Mothers 
What Do You Know About the Work of Ministerial Relief? Katharine A. See 
The Fellowship of Prayer 
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